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AM pleased and thankful to have 

the privilege of meeting with you on 
the occasion of your Milwaukee con- 
ference, for I feel an obligation not only 
to the dietetic group in our own organiza- 
tion but to the dietitians of the com- 
munity, those of the hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, schools and private welfare 
agencies that came to our assistance 
during the period when, to use the 
language of the street, the “going was 
pretty tough.” When unemployment 
totals mounted rapidly we had to meet 
the responsibility for almost complete 
care of thousands of unemployed, and 
the workers in the dietetic group gave 
of their time, effort and thought most 
unselfishly. I am confident, as I look 
ahead to new situations that may de- 
velop, that I shall again be forced to call 
upon the dietitians of this community 
for help because, while I am not a 
pessimist, I am a realist and I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the condi- 
tions of today will be changed tomorrow. 
I know that this group of workers will 
stand ready in any situation or emer- 

1Presented before the Luncheon Meeting of 


the American Dietetic Association, Milwaukee, 
October 13, 1938. 


gency that may arise and I am happy to 
acknowledge this fine, unselfish com- 
munity service. 

You have come from all parts of the 
country to discuss your problems, to 
exchange ideas, to study new methods, 
and to tell of work that is being done in 
the varied fields served by the dietetic 
group, in the hope that you will leave 
here with information of value, gained 
by conference and meetings, and return 
to your jobs better equipped to carry on 
your important work. 

Today I am to tell you something of 
the Milwaukee County Institutions, 
their work and their management. I 
know there are few groupings in the 
United States such as we have here and, 
while I realize that possibly our organi- 
zation and its workings could not be 
adopted generally by any community, 
I hope that there may be one or two 
things that I can bring out in this talk 
which may prove helpful to you in your 
work. 

I think you will find here a rather 
interesting grouping of institutions. 
This grouping has lent itself to a type of 
management that makes for saving of 
money and effort. We have grouped 
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all of our institutions, save those located 
in the city of Milwaukee, on a campus 
of 1200 acres located just west of the 
city of Milwaukee. This grouping was 
made possible by the vision and courage 
of men of another day who, as respon- 
sibilities of this community developed, 
purchased adjoining farm lands and 
made the beginning, in a small way, of 
the grouping that we can claim as our 
own today. 

On this campus we have a general 
hospital with a capacity of approxi- 
mately 1000 beds; Muirdale Sanatorium 
for the care of the tuberculous with a 
capacity of 500; Blue Mound Preven- 
torium for the care of 100 undernour- 
ished and contact children; the Hospital 
for Mental Diseases with a capacity of 
1000, and the Asylum for Chronic 
Insane with a capacity of 1500; a Home 
for Dependent Children which cares 
for 500, and the Milwaukee County 
Infirmary with a capacity of 1100, 
together with all of the service depart- 
ments thai a group such as this requires. 
Located in the city of Milwaukee we 
have a Dispensary-Emergency Unit of 
the County General Hospital, the De- 
partment of Outdoor Relief, and a Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic. 

Some of you may be surprised to learn 
that Milwaukee County operates a 
program that rivals many a state organ- 
ization, but in Wisconsin the county is 
looked upon as the welfare unit and the 
care of the tuberculous and the insane is, 
in the main, delegated to the counties. 
The state operates one tuberculosis 
institution and a small rehabilitation 
camp. The development of county 
units is encouraged by the state in 
offering to these counties aid in the 
amount of $7.00 per week for every 
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court admitted case. The same policy 
is followed in the care of the chronic 
insane. The state of Wisconsin does 
operate three state hospitals for the care 
of the insane. The state aids the 
counties operating these institutions 
with an amount that represents some- 
thing less than one-half of the cost. 

We are caring for approximately 5000 
patients or wards in our institutions at 
Wauwatosa and there was a time when 
34,509 families and single units were 
cared for by our relief department, an 
all-time high of 118,088 persons in one 
of the earlier stages of the depression. 
In the year last reported, 1937, it is 
recorded there were 253,000 dispensary 
visits and the general hospital cleared 
through its departments 33,272 patients. 
I am merely giving you these figures to 
indicate the size of our problem. 

We operate under the so-called man- 
ager plan. As the institutions were 
developed, although they were located 
on adjoining areas, they were governed 
by separate boards of trustees. The 
institutions operated independently of 
each other under their respective boards. 
Enabling legislation made possible the 
elimination of these several boards of 
trustees and the creation of a full-time 
board of administration. This new 
administrative board was in charge of 
all the institutions. The futility of 
administration by a board was soon 
apparent and seven years after the 
creation of this full-time administrative 
board new legislation was sought by 
Milwaukee County and passed by the 
state legislature and thus the manager 
plan became operative. The manager 
succeeded to all of the administrative 
powers formerly vested in the board of 
trustees. The manager is empowered 
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to make all purchases, enter into all 
contracts, administer the institutions, 
but in so doing he operates under the 
control and direction of a policy de- 
termining board of trustees. Thisboard, 
consisting of five members, is a part- 
time board. One member is appointed 
by the governor of the state of Wisconsin 
—this appointment because of the state 
aids to particular institutions in the 
group; three members are appointed 
from the community at large by the 
county board of supervisors, and the 
fifth member is a member of the county 
board of supervisors, appointed by that 
body to serve on the board of trustees, 
thereby making for an _ interlocking 
arrangement between the board of 
supervisors, the appropriating body hav- 
ing general supervisory powers over all 
departments of the county government, 
and the board of trustees of Milwaukee 
County Institutions. This plan has 
been in operation since 1921. 

I believe it is a fundamental and 
accepted fact that centralized control 
makes for better operation and smoother 
functioning. This was recognized here 
and resulted in the adoption of the 
manager plan for the institutions in 
this group. Working under the direc- 
tion of the manager are the superintend- 
ents or directors of the institutions or 
departments, and the heads of those 
divisions which furnish the institutions 
with service such as laundry, power, 
light, fire and police protection and farm 
operation. On the manager’s admin- 
istrative staff are those in charge of 
accounting, purchase, stores control and 
commissary operation, and the director 
of the dietary service. I am not too 
sure that this centralized plan of control 
could not operate to advantage even 
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though the institutions or departments 
were scattered in a unit of government. 

The first advantage, as I see it, is 
that under a central control system the 
integration and correlation of all services 
is effected more readily than when the 
management or responsibility is vested 
in separate managing boards. This 
centralized plan cuts through all red 
tape and it is possible to have services 
covered by specialists of greater skill 
and with better training than would 
otherwise be possible because of cost to 
be assessed against individual institu- 
tions or departments. Patients can be 
transferred promptly from one institu- 
tion to another depending on the special 
service required. 

The economic eligibility of persons 
making application for any of the avail- 
able services in the institutions or de- 
partments is determined after a very 
careful investigation. The findings re- 
ported, the type of service requested, 
the possible length of stay, all enter 
into the decision as to whether or not 
the applicant is to be admitted and, if 
admitted, the rate to be charged. The 
eligibility budget is one that was con- 
sidered and accepted by all agencies, 
public and private, in this community 
and this budget is reviewed by a special 
committee every six months. We do 
accept non-indigents but only those 
whose economic status would not permit 
care in a private hospital. Where 
patients can pay in our institutions, 
they must do so. We do, where pos- 
sible, collect our bills. The patient 
entering Muirdale or the Hospital for 
Mental Diseases, for instance, whose 
stay is to be extended, is not required to 
pay as large a proportion of the cost as 
would a short-stay patient entering the 
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general hospital. The point I wish to 
make is that all factors involved in 
determining whether a patient should 
be accepted and, if accepted, the pay- 
ment to be insisted upon, are considered 
by one board in control of all of the 
institutions and departments—in other 
words, the policy is interpreted by the 
same agency. An additional advantage 
to the patient lies in the fact that an 
investigation once made is available to 
all institutions in the group and the 
patient is saved the annoyance of un- 
necessary visits and questioning. The 
saving in cost to the taxpayer is obvious. 

I want to say at this time that neither 
our County Hospital nor our Dispen- 
sary-Emergency Unit is in competition 
with either private hospitals or private 
physicians in this community. I believe 
that we expend as much in controlling 
the intake to these departments as we 
take in in revenue. This has made for 
a fine understanding between the med- 
ical societies, the private hospitals and 
the public department. 

The superintendents in charge of our 
institutions have only the administrative 
functions that are associated with the 
immediate care of the patient. All 
other functions relative to the operation 
of an institution are the responsibility of 
department managers who are specialists 
in the service which their departments 
furnish the various institutions. If 
structural changes are contemplated 
or remodeling of the institution is 
desired, a construction superintendent is 
brought in and plans for changes are 
worked out with the superintendent or 
the department head. When approved, 
the work to be done is supervised by the 
construction superintendent. The chief 
engineer is in charge of all power plants. 
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The farm, operated, in the main, to 
afford occupational and recreational 
therapy in the out-of-doors to patients 
in the several institutions, is directed by 
a farm superintendent. 

And now for the administrative office. 
From that office emanates the account- 
ing system for all the institutions and 
departments, the stores control within 
the institutions, budget making, and 
last but not least, the purchase, storing, 
and distribution of all supplies. It 
might appear to some that the taking 
away of these responsibilities from the 
head of each institution or department 
would narrow his duties unduly, but this 
is not the case. The superintendent or 
department head is responsible for 
everything within his institution. He 
does, however, have more competent 
advisors and instead of depending on an 
engineman, a carpenter, or a painter 
for guidance in certain phases of his 
administrative work he has well qualified 
assistants. This can not help but tend 
toward greater efficiency and better 
training of the administrator. 

All of the employees in the service 
qualify for appointment before the 
Milwaukee County Civil Service Com- 
mission. Politics plays no part in the 
employees’ selection. The head of a 
department makes all appointments 
fror a list submitted to him by the civil 
serv.ce commission, and these appoint- 
ments are all subject to the approval of 
the manager. The manager’s appoint- 
ments, in turn, are subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of trustees. The 
appointment of the manager and the 
superintendents is a responsibility of 
the board of trustees. Examinations 
conducted by the civil service commis- 
sion for the administrative positions are 
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largely career examinations and often 
outside examining boards are called in. 
All employees suspended from the ser- 
vice have the privilege of having their 
cases reviewed by the civil service com- 
mission. We have had fine cooperation 
from this department. 

We have recently developed a person- 
nel department. This is one phase of 
our work that heretofore has been lack- 
ing. It has great possibilities. Much 
has been accomplished in the short time 
that it has functioned. Plans are under 
way for a training program involving 
all of the employees in all of the depart- 
ments. This phase of the work will 
become increasingly important with the 
organization of the workers that we see 
on every side today, and this is definitely 
recognized by people working in the 
institution field. 

The county corporation counsel’s 
office advises on all legal matters and 
one man of the department is definitely 
assigned to care for all guardianships, 
all estate matters, collections and con- 
tracts. The county auditor’s depart- 
ment follows through on all audits and 
issues all vouchers. 

I realize that the subject of particular 
interest to this group is the functioning 
of our dietetic department. As men- 
tioned before, the supervising dietitian 
is a member of the administrative staff 
and assists in an advisory capacity in 
the purchase of all items which have any 
connection with food or food prepara- 
tion. She is consulted on all purchases 
of kitchen equipment and on all matters 
pertaining to kitchen arrangement. In 
the purchase of supplies we, like all 
other county departments, purchase by 
the competitive method. Definite 
specifications are set, with a sample 
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requested in many instances, and a care- 
ful check against specifications is made 
on every delivery. When samples of 
foodstuffs are received the dietitian 
looks them over, places them in the 
order of quality, then looks at the prices 
and makes a selection for recommenda- 
tion on the basis of quality and price. 
She is responsible, too, for experimental 
work done in connection with food use 
as a guide for the manager’s department 
in purchasing. When the purchase is 
decided upon, the record of the dieti- 
tian’s recommendation appears on the 
request for purchase order. 

The dietary department is then held 
responsible for the movement of the 
food through the preparation stage to 
the patient. The dietitian reviews and 
outlines the dietary for all of the institu- 
tions and carries on a continued study 
of diets for relief clients. I will not go 
into the work of the dietary department 
as it relates to the various medical 
services or to the treatment of patients. 
This has been discussed before your 
group by the clinical director of the 
county hospital. The functioning of 
the dietary department in connection 
with the relief program I will detail 
later. 

The dietary department scores all 
canned goods in accord with federal 
inspection methods. It also scores but- 
ter as an immediate check against which 
we compare the scoring by the dairy 
department of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The Bureau of Animal Economics 
passes on meats for grade. The ques- 
tion of the grade to be purchased, how- 
ever, is determined by the dietary 
department. We have recently run 
checks on steers and cows of the 3rd, 
4th and Sth federal grade. Represen- 
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tative cuts were taken from cattle 
graded as above; they were weighed out 
of the butcher shop, cooked under con- 
trol conditions, weights taken on com- 
pletion of preparation, and then scored 
blindly by members of the dietary 
department. These findings determined 
the grade of beef to be purchased by the 
institutions. 

Teas and coffees are tested blind by a 
group of coffee testers selected by the 
county. They report on grade. The 
county then takes grade and price 
into consideration when purchasing. 
All fruits and vegetables purchased for 
these departments are under federal 
inspection. The National Cereal Lab- 
oratories in Washington pass on certain 
products. A national baking labora- 
tory developed the flour specifications. 
These change from year to year with the 
change in the quality of wheat crops. 
A sample is taken from every car and 
forwarded to this laboratory for check. 
A system of penalties has been evolved 
to cover flour delivered which may be 
lower in protein or higher in ash than 
the specifications call for but not defec- 
tive enough to be rejected so that the 
county is assured by this constant 
checking, through rejection or the assess- 
ment of penalties, that delivery is made 
of foodstuffs that meet our specifications. 
We do permit a reasonable tolerance in 
quality but repeated deliveries of sup- 
plies not up to specification result in the 
removal of the offending firm from the 
list of bidders privileged to serve the 
institutions. 

The supervising dietitian meets reg- 
ularly with her group of dietitians in 
the institutions to discuss the dietetic 
problems. She also meets regularly 
with the chefs. Discussions are held 
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on methods of preparation and these 
workers are instructed not only in the 
method of preparation but in food 
selection and use. She also meets in 
conference with department heads on 
the common problems of institution 
management. To indicate the stimu- 
lating effect of these meetings, the chefs 
have requested that they be permitted 
to institute an apprenticeship program 
for the training of cooks and these work- 
ers are also availing themselves of litera- 
ture in their field of work. 

I understand that our method of 
relief administration was rather inter- 
esting to your officers. It is different 
and, although I understand it does not 
meet with the general approval of some 
of the social service groups, I believe 
that it has met the problem here as well 
or better than would other methods used 
generally through the United States. 
We operate a so-called system of com- 
missary relief, as distinguished from the 
voucher or cash system. We plan and 
determine all issuances to the client. 
Our supplies are purchased on a whole- 
sale basis. In the case of food, it is 
packaged, processed and distributed 
through our stations or by truck to our 
clients. Home deliveries are limited 
to those persons who are ill or unable to 
come to these district stations. 

Our food issuance is low-cost, ade- 
quate, and balanced, and meets the 
nutritional requirements of a balanced 
diet. It permits of choices in the several 
food groups. It also takes into account 
racial and religious preferences. It 
is changed with the seasons and the 
availability of certainfoods. This diet- 
ary was determined after a study of 
approximately one year. This study 
was made before 1929. The dietary we 
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adopted was reviewed and restudied by 
the community dietetic group. It was 
submitted to the Home Economics De- 
partments of the University of Wisconsin 
and of Downer College, to a committee 
of the County Medical Society and a 
like committee of the Academy of Medi- 
cine for comment, criticism and sugges- 
tion. When finally adopted it had the 
approval of all the health groups and 
agencies. Milk, I might say, was used 
as the basis of our diet. Suggested rec- 
ipes for food preparation were checked 
by the community dietary group and 
new ones were developed, all of which 
were built around our issuance. These 
recipes were then published in several 
languages by a private agency in the 
community, and made available to all 
relief clients. An educational campaign 
followed in the schools and in the dis- 
pensaries. 

There was criticism at first because 
of the more or less fixed diet, but with 
the changes and modifications made in 
our issuance we now receive not more 
than a dozen complaints a year. We 
feel that the faulty food habits of many 
groups have been corrected. The edu- 
cational campaign has shown results. 
Checks by dispensaries and by the 
medical staff of the schools have revealed 
that the health level is as high or higher 
in the relief client group than it was 
before the coming of the depression. 
You know, undoubtedly, that the city of 
Milwaukee has been in first place in the 
national health contests for several 
years. 

About 1934 one of the school physi- 
cians, a pediatrician, called me to say 
that he had just completed the examina- 
tion of a group of children in a school 
located in the negro district. A high 
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incidence of tuberculosis would be ex- 
pected in this group and in this locality. 
The result of the examination of these 
children was so surprising that he went 
to the principal of the school and was 
told that 90 per cent of the children 
examined came from relief families. 

I believe, too, that the special diet 
problem is better controlled than it 
would be under other systems. We 
do issue some items for special diets in 
the stations and the client is provided 
with cash to purchase foods in small 
quantities. Special diets are only au- 
thorized where the client is examined at 
the dispensary, and where it is found 
that a special diet is indicated, the relief 
department receives the authority for 
issuance. The authority granted covers 
the period fixed by the clinic physician. 
The client must return for examination 
at the end of the period fixed or the 
special diet will not be continued, so 
these examinations of the client-patient 
fix a very definite control. The patient 
requiring a special diet on leaving the 
hospital, is instructed to contact the 
dispensary. The relief department is 
notified so there is the necessary follow- 
up to see that the patient avails himself 
of this service. 

The economies possible under this 
system have permitted the development 
of a well-rounded relief program in 
Milwaukee County that would not have 
been possible under a more expensive 
system. 

We pay and have paid rents during 
the entire period of the depression. 
We have an appraisal of every housing 
unit used by our clients. Rental values 
are fixed as a result of this appraisal, 
and then a landlord agreement is signed 
fixing the rental. This is paid currently. 
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Coal is issued on the basis of need and 
not on an arbitrary basis. Fuels are 
purchased at wholesale and the county 
divided into districts for delivery. These 
fuels are purchased on definite spec- 
ifications. Deliveries are periodically 
checked to learn whether they conform 
to specifications. Clothing and shoes 
are granted not on an arbitrary basis 
but on a need basis. Utility services, as 
electricity and gas, are furnished as well 
as some of the other household neces- 
sities. We manufacture most of our 
clothing on a W.P.A. project sponsored 
by the county. 

In addition to this we have carried 
on an emergency medical, dental and 
nursing program. This might be of 
interest. The outdoor care of the 
dependent sick in this community, 
before the federal emergency relief 
played a part, was provided to the 
ambulatory sick through the dispensary, 
and home care by district physicians 
hired on a part-time basis. In adopting 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration program we augmented our 
plan by installing a system which offered 
the patient a free choice of physician. 
We set up a control for the plan by 
appointing three physicians, members 
of the county medical society, to help 
in the development, to guide the pro- 
gram and pass on all bills and review 
the reports of physicians caring for 
relief client-patients. 

We did, however, continue some 
county physicians trained in our hospi- 
tal. Some of these men were on the 
hospital staff providing post-operative 
and convalescent care of patients dis- 
charged to their homes. These men 
were available for home calls so that 
any emergency could be handled. When 
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a client called for Dr. Jones today and, 
because Dr. Jones did not give the care 
or treatment that the client believed 
was required, asked for Dr. Smith the 
next week, that person’s care was 
automatically transferred to one of the 
regular full-time district physicians. 
Under the federal program a limit was 
set on the number of calls to chronic or 
acute cases so that it was more desirable, 
in some instances, to put chronic cases 
under the full-time physicians and thus 
insure continued care of this chronically 
ill group. Calls for medical service 
clear through the Dispensary-Emer- 
gency Unit. Nurse telephone operators 
are provided, since they can better 
interpret the calls coming from the 
clients. 

The visiting nurses are a part of the 
program. Where their service is re- 
quired the nursing bureau is approached 
and the nursing service is made available 
on a fee basis. Similarly, the druggists 
in the community have a panel of drug 
stores that will furnish drugs at a stipu- 
lated price. Physicians in the program 
are limited in prescription writing to the 
National Formulary or the U.S.P. 

An emergency dental program is 
operated which likewise provides for 
free choice of dentist by the client. 
Dental examiners in the employ of the 
county are located at several health 
centers to make examinations and 
authorize emergency dental work. The 
examiner issues authorization to the 
dentist of choice and this dentist is 
privileged to do only the work authorized 
by the examiner and at a fixed schedule 
of prices. 

While this general medical and dental 
program was carried on, at least in part, 
in a number of cities throughout the 
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country, in many centers it was sus- 
pended with the withdrawal of federal 
funds. We have, however, seen fit to 
continue under a somewhat modified 
plan. The program has operated satis- 
factorily and while more expensive than 
if the work were done by full-time county 
physicians and dentists, I believe it has 
some advantages. 

The criticism most frequently directed 
against a system such as ours is that it 
is paternalistic and destructive of the 
morale of the recipients. This possibly 
may be a good criticism. However, no 
one yet has been able to suggest a 
program of direct relief against which 
the claim of demoralization of the 
beneficiaries could not be made. A 
check made by the regional office of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion a few years ago in the states in this 
area revealed that Milwaukee County 
had the highest number of relief clients 
who would elect to work if the opportun- 
ity were available. I think that every- 
one will admit that there are disadvan- 
tages to the voucher and the cash 
systems. The voucher has the dis- 
advantages of both systems. The cash 
system is obviously more expensive and 
more difficult to control. In these days 
when relief expenditures are threatening 
the stability of our local financial 
structures I believe the cost of operation 
should remain an influencing factor. 
Under our plan we have operated a 
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program which it has never been neces- 
sary to curtail, which compares favor- 
ably with programs of other large cities 
and which, in cost of operation, is one of 
the lowest reported of sixteen cities 
selected by the Social Security Board. 
These are cities of the West, Middle- 
west, East, and at least one city that 
might be considered southern. 

We have attempted to use our dietary 
department to the limit of its possibili- 
ties. At the present time we are re- 
questing some additional positions to 
serve our group more adequately. We 
are considering, too, a plan of furnishing 
a specialized dietary service to all of 
the institutions. In other words, we 
would not have dietitians permanently 
assigned to a particular institution or 
department. We might see fit to rotate 
them. If there were a call for a special 
dietary service a dietitian trained in 
that particular field would be made 
available. This, however, is only in 
the planning stage. We may find 
objections. 

The outline that I have given you of 
our institutions, their management and 
work, is of necessity sketchy but I am 
hopeful that a number of you, time 
permitting, will visit some of our institu- 
tions during your stay in Milwaukee. 
We assure you that every effort will be 
made by each and every employee to 
make your visit not only pleasant but 
worthwhile. 





QUALITY IN QUANTITY COOKERY? 


MARIE L. CASTEEN 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc., New York City 


O DOUBT you have all met 

people who will sit back in their 
chairs after a hotel meal and say, “Give 
me a good, home-cooked dinner any 
time. All hotel food tastes alike.” 
Whether this belief is justified or not, 
it has naturally been of great concern 
to the Catering Department of the 
Hotels Statler Company. The problem 
was not simply to make hotel food taste 
“different”, so that people would be 
forced to admit that it was not “alike’’; 
the job was to give people the sort of 
food they wanted, served the way they 
liked to have it served—the way they 
got it in their own homes when they had 
what they fondly called “‘a perfect meal’’. 
It was not an easy task. Hotel kitchens 
are big. Statler chefs are skilled in the 
art of meat and fish cookery, in the 
preparation and service of entrées, 
sauces and soups, but were not so adept 
in sensing new trends in cooking that 
originated in American home kitchens. 
The problem was how to get “small 
kitchen” flavor into flaky, delicious 
pies; to cook vegetables without loss 
of their full, rich flavors; to make hun- 
dreds of delicious salads so dear to the 
American palate. 

To find out what was going on in 
American kitchens, the Statler Hotels 
followed a logical procedure: they sought 
the expert advice of the best possible 
authority on small kitchen methods, 
the American woman. This work has 
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been going on for the past ten years and 
results are very encouraging. In every 
Statler, the Salad Pantry, the Vegetable 
Kitchens (and in some cities, the Pastry 
Shop as well) are under the direct super- 
vision of competent, highly-trained 
women. 

This whole idea of studying small 
kitchens to make big ones work better 
is really the basis of quality in quantity 
cookery. After all, quality food is 
simply food that has been handled with 
care, cooked to preserve and enhance 
its flavor, seasoned properly, and served 
in such a way that none of its original 
freshness or flavor has been lost. Apart 
from personal likes and dislikes, regional 
and national preferences, differences of 
opinion as to seasonings, sauces, and so 
forth, “quality” means simply “good 
cooking”. If we can take “good cook- 
ing” as it is understood in the American 
home and adapt it to quantity produc- 
tion, then we stand a fair chance of 
being successful in producing quality 
food. 


QUALITY COOKING IS MORE THAN FOL- 
LOWING DIRECTIONS 


Following basic rules—using so much 
of this and so much of that, cooked in 
such and such a way—does not neces- 
sarily mean turning out quality food. 
“Good cooking” is generally achieved 
by someone who not only cooks with 
accuracy, but who also has a keen ap- 
preciation of good food. 

Let us consider the matter of appear- 
ance, for example, and see how eye 
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appeal is related to good cooking. It 
is possible to serve a dish that has been 
perfectly prepared as to flavor, but 
which is nevertheless unattractive and 
unappetizing. There was a time when 
I felt that appearance was not so im- 
portant, that taste was all that mat- 
tered, but I do not believe that now. 

For years I have been looking at every 
dish with this thought in mind: What 
will the guest’s reaction be? How will 
it look to him if he is accustomed to 
eating in the world’s best hotels and 
restaurants? How will it look to the 
American business man, who has been 
brought up in American traditions of 
cooking, but who is also accustomed to 
eating in the best hotels and restaurants 
in the country, and expects perfect food, 
perfect service, and everything that goes 
with high grade restaurants? What 
will be the reaction of women guests— 
business women, women travelers and 
women of the leisure class who make the 
downtown restaurants their meeting 
place when shopping, attending mat- 
inees, giving bridge parties, and so on? 

When you look at food in this objec- 
tive way, you realize at once how im- 
portant it is that the dish makes an 
impression on the guest as soon as it is 
displayed by the waiter or waitress. 
A good first impression goes a long way 
in getting the guest into the proper 
frame of mind to enjoy his food. Many 
will not accept a dish at all unless it 
“looks good”. 

When we get down to fundamentals, 
food that is cooked right is bound to 
look right. Let us take a few examples 
to illustrate my point. We will say 
that a lemon meringue pie is delicious; 
that the flavor is rich, well-blended 
lemon, neither too sour nor too sweet; 
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that the filling is translucent in appear- 
ance. Yet the filling may be too soft, 
and run over the plate with the meringue 
chasing after it, making a brave effort 
to stayin place. Again, a baked custard 
pudding may be delicious when we eat 
it, but if the cook has left it in the oven 
too long and it has a watery texture, 
the odds are against it from the very 
start. Five or six years ago, I might 
have said, “Well, it ¢astes all right!” 
But today, I would simply say, “It’s 
not good cooking.” For the lemon pie 
should have the proper proportion of 
cornstarch and eggs so that the finished 
product will have no suggestion of corn- 
starch flavor and yet be translucent and 
of such consistency that it will retain its 
shape when cut, will bulge slightly as 
the knife leaves it, and will melt in the 
mouth when eaten. It is merely a mat- 
ter of using a good recipe and cooking 
properly. 

Or, suppose we look at roast chicken 
with stuffing. What do we see? A 
beautiful, plump bird, golden brown in 
color, and looking as if it has been 
basted enough to make the meat tender 
and juicy. And the aroma—I do not 
believe it is the same unless the roasting 
has been perfectly done. There are 
different kinds of stuffing, some drier 
than others, but first glance will tell 
you whether or not it has been prepared 
according to standards. 

When we consider vegetables, appear- 
ance will always tell you whether or not 
they have been properly cooked. 
Mashed potatoes are a good example of 
what I mean. Dwell for a moment, 
first, if you will, on the appearance 
of a creamy white, fluffy portion of 
mashed potatoes with bits of melted 
butter forming little drops of trickling 
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sunshine to give added appeal. Now, 
turn your thoughts to that grayish, 
sodden mass of mashed potatoes so 
often served in restaurants—potatoes 
that obviously have lived too long, and 
which come to the guest with the aroma 
of the bain-marie rather than that fresh- 
ness which arises when served immedi- 
ately after they are mashed. String 
beans and cabbage are other vegetables 
whose appearance indicates to guests 
whether they have been properly cooked 
or not. From these examples, I think 
I am safe in drawing the conclusion that 
quality food should not only taste good, 
but should have the outward charac- 
teristics that will make it appetizing 
and attractive. 

On the other hand, it is possible to 
serve food that has eye appeal and gives 
the appearance of being superb, yet 
may actually be of inferior quality. 
A chocolate eclair, for example, may 
be uniform in size, and covered with a 
chocolate frosting that has gloss and 
shine—but oh! the sad awakening with 
the first taste! The eclair shell may be 
stale, the filling tasteless and too thick 
with cornstarch, and the frosting flat and 
flavorless. 

This is a weakness of hotel and res- 
taurant cooks—they forget that people 
really eat, or at least try to eat, the food 
they buy. And, foolish as it may seem, 
we should constantly remind cooks that 
guests have to eat the food they prepare. 
It gets to be such a mechanical process 
that they never taste the food they pre- 
pare themselves, and so they forget 
to keep the guest in mind, or consider 
what impression the dish they prepare 
may have upon him. 
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FLAVOR IMPORTANT IN QUALITY FOOD 


People in the food business often for- 
get the importance of flavor in quality 
food. They seem to think that if they 
purchase fine food, flavor will take care 
of itself. Unfortunately, this is not 
true. We cannot achieve quality in 
food unless we have quality to start 
with, but we can ruin good food in the 
cooking and get very poor results. 

Believe it or not, it is often said by 
men, and especially by European chefs, 
that American women do not appreciate 
flavor and quality in food and that the 
majority are satisfied if it merely looks 
attractive. Whether this is true of the 
mass of women, I am not in a position 
to say, but my experience working in 
restaurants and catering to women would 
give me the opposite impression. Any 
person who appreciates good food, 
whether man or woman, knows that 
flavor is essential. 

We often hear American food criti- 
cized, and perhaps justly, when we think 
of the inferior food served in the vast 
number of restaurants, especially in 
small cities and towns, railroad stations, 
tourist inns, and so on. It is true that 
during the last generation women have 
been going outside the home for their 
activities. In cities hundreds of thou- 
sands of women go to business every 
week-day; in addition, the invention of 
labor-saving machines and the great im- 
provements made in household equip- 
ment have given women leisure to enjoy 
a social or professional career along with 
the major business of running their 
homes. It seems to me that modern 
women are better informed and are be- 
coming more intelligent in solving their 
problems, but it might be difficult to 
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draw a general conclusion regarding the 
effect of these changes in the status of 
women on national standards of quality 
in food. We do know that real Amer- 
ican dishes which were developed by 
housewives of past generations in differ- 
ent sections of the country are splendid 
examples of flavorful foods. There are 
many women, today, who still take 
great pride in being good cooks. 

If we make a study of old cook books 
and recipes that have been handed 
down in families, and if we check up 
on women who are good cooks, in the 
real sense, we know that good food 
flavor is and has always been of great 
importance to women. The housewives 
of the past generation made use of foods 
at hand, and some of our most popular 
combinations are proof of this; such as 
roast pork and apple sauce, and turkey 
with cranberry sauce. If you were 
raised in the Middle West, you may 
recall the days when cranberries were 
not so common as they are now, and 
gooseberry sauce was served on Thanks- 
giving with the turkey. All things con- 
sidered, typical American foods and 
combinations are far from flavorless 
and dull. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest 
responsibilities of professional dietitians 
and home economists is to be sure that 
the food we prepare, or are responsible 
for preparing, meets with the highest 
standards of quality and that it will 
stand the rigid test of being a good 
example of American food. 


IMAGINATION NEEDED IN PRODUCING 
QUALITY FOOD 


Flavor, goodness, and appearance are 
all definite qualities which we can pin 
down and evaluate in concrete terms. 
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But there is one element in quality 
food—the most important of all, per- 
haps, which is less substantial and 
therefore harder to explain. I refer to 
imagination—that little extra touch 
which makes all the difference between 
the ordinary and the unusual. The 
ability to use imagination in preparing 
and serving food, I believe, comes only 
after years of experience working with 
food. We must know the materials 
with which we work before we can intro- 
duce new ways of handling it or new 
ways of serving it. We must have 
acquired a feeling and an appreciation of 
food, just as an artist must clarify and 
crystallize his own appreciation of art. 
We must know what foods will combine 
harmoniously, even as an artist must 
know what colors will combine well on 
a canvas. We must know what season- 
ing will enhance their flavor, what ex- 
tra, subtle touches we can give the 
finished product to make it attractive 
and distinctive. 

And, going further, it may be possible 
to give a few examples of what we mean 
by imagination in cooking. It usually 
carries the surprise element: a new twist 
to some old idea in combination, flavor 
or service; or serving a familiar food in 
a different way; or presenting something 
entirely new in such a way that it will 
have an immediate appeal. Another 
type of dish that makes a successful 
appeal is one which awakens memories 
or pleasant associations in the minds of 
those to whom it is presented. It is 
this last angle that I think should be 
given more attention. We should study 
the background and habits of the people 
we serve. If you are catering to people 
in midwestern cities who seem to be 
typical, midwestern Americans, then 
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serve the plain, simple dishes that they 
were accustomed to have in their own 
homes. If, on the other hand, you are 
in a state or a section that has been 
settled by Europeans, perhaps one gen- 
eration back—German, Swedish, or Eng- 
lish—then adapt your food to their 
habits. This does not mean that we 
serve their national dishes only, but 
rather those that appeal as well to 
American tastes, or which can be 
adapted to our tastes. We should 
include, of course, American dishes that 
can be adapted to the tastes of people 
of foreign nationality. The fact that 
people like the food to which they were 
accustomed as children has proved to be 
true in large cities. Here you find 
flourishing restaurants of every nation- 
ality, to say nothing of those specializing 
in regional American dishes. You are 
all familiar with restaurants serving 
southern food, or a typical American, 
German, Swedish, or Italian cuisine. In 
fact, every known national taste in food 
is represented in cosmopolitan cities. 
If those in charge of such restaurants are 
consistent in their food standards and 
serve dishes that represent the best 
cooking of the nations or sections they 
represent, they generally succeed. 
Another way to serve interesting foods 
is to make good use of seasonable foods. 
Keep in close touch with the fruits and 
vegetables that are raised locally. A 
number of these which are not used in 
the majority of restaurants will give a 
nice touch of interest to your menus. 
I am thinking now of sweet red peppers, 
or that delicious country dish, sautéd 
green tomatoes, or small red tomatoes 
(I believe they are called Italian to- 
matoes) and love apples, which are now 
being cultivated and are appearing on 


the market. I could go on indefinitely 
mentioning foods which may not be 
found on the market in great quantities 
but which should be used when they do 
appear. These little used foods are 
often very inexpensive. This means 
that you should make frequent trips to 
the market or watch the roadside stands 
near smaller cities and see if you can 
pick up something that is grown locally 
and which in all probability no one else 
will be serving. 

Another very important point in 
serving quality food is to serve it while 
it is fresh. The importance of this can- 
not be overestimated. You know what 
happens to vegetables when they have 
stood in a bain-marie for an hour or 
more. Maybe you can remember the 
odor that used to go with institution 
kitchens—the steamy, stale odor of food 
that was prepared long before it was to 
be served and had been left standing in 
the bain-marie. The best advice I can 
give in this connection, is to study your 
service problems and if you have to 
serve over a long period, cook in small 
quantities repeatedly during the service 
of the meal. Also be careful in selecting 
your dishes. Avoid those that require 
a long time for preparation. If they do 
require time, then their preparation 
should be regulated so that they will be 
finished at proper intervals. 


PRODUCING QUALITY FOOD IN QUANTITY 
COOKERY 


You can easily see that the elements 
of quality cookery discussed so far are 
simply the elements of good cooking as 
we know it in the home. The problem 
now is to find ways of providing that 
same goodness in larger measure—of 
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producing quality foods in quantity 
cookery. 

First, the right mental attitude is 
important. We should not approach 
our food problems with the idea that 
we are dealing solely in large quantity 
food production. Think, first of all, 
about the type of food you wish to 
serve; go over your recipes, select those 
stated in small quantity, but which you 
feel are the dishes you wish to serve. 
Then study problems of service—number, 
kitchen equipment, staff organization, 
and check the recipes to see if they are 
suitable for your type of service. Are 
they too expensive? Are they too 
elaborate to prepare? Will they be 
difficult to serve? You may have other 
problems in mind in checking your 
recipes or ideas for dishes. To give 
quality to quantity cookery means that 
the dishes we serve must have the char- 
acteristics of food that has been given 
great personal attention and thought; 
they will then have the same appeal 
and appetizing appearance as food pre- 
pared in private homes serving not more 
than five or six people. You may feel 
that it is impossible to do this, but I 
think I can safely say that if you give 
the matter sufficient thought and con- 
sideration you will find it possible to 
serve food that meets both the de- 
scription given above and the require- 
ments of large quantity production. 

The cooking or preparation is the 
secret of serving quality food. I shall 
not go into this phase of the question in 
too much detail. You have made a 
study of the scientific, technical and 
practical problems in food preparation. 
But no matter how much experience we 
may have, we should always be checking 
ourselves in this phase of our work, 
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because there have been so many new 
developments in food preparation and so 
much research in foods and equipment. 
It is important to check our technic in 
every possible way to see if our ideas 
of good food and good cookery win the 
approval of the people we serve. 

Let us consider some of the foods in 
the basic courses that constitute a meal, 
and see what are their essential qualities: 

Meat Cookery. The structure and 
composition of meats and the principles 
of cooking them are the same, whether 
in small or in large quantities. They 
should be cooked so as to preserve their 
flavor, to be tender and cooked to the 
right degree of doneness. There may 
be differences of opinion as to what 
constitutes “doneness.” Considerable 
research has been done in meat cookery 
during the last few years and new 
methods of cooking have been developed. 
If you are not satisfied with the quality 
of your meats, there is plenty of in- 
formation to assist you. 

Vegetable Cookery. Vegetablesareper- 
haps more abused than any other class 
of foods. Hows and Whys of Cooking 
by Halliday and Noble will give you the 
correct way to cook vegetables and the 
reasons why they should be cooked that 
way. When served raw, they should 
have all the freshness, crispness and 
colorfulness that is associated with 
vegetables freshly picked from the 
garden. When cooked, they should 
have the characteristics of fresh-picked 
vegetables; that is, the color should be 
retained, texture should be tender, not 
mushy, and the flavor and aroma should 
be that of fresh-cooked vegetables. 

Sauces. There is considerable dis- 
agreement among different nationalities 
as to the use of sauces. American and 
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English people seem to prefer their food 
without benefit of sauce, while the 
French are very fond of their sauces. 
Our problem is to decide for ourselves 
when the use of a sauce will enhance the 
flavor of a dish and when it will detract 
from its original, fresh and delicate 
flavor. French cooks feel that subtlety 
in food and cookery is not appreciated 
by American people because we like to 
enjoy a food on its own merits, un- 
mingled with the flavor of an accom- 
panying sauce. 

Cream Soups. Here is another food 
delicacy that is nearly always abused. 
When you go into a restaurant and order, 
for example, “cream of broccoli soup,” 
what do you get? Often it is impossible 
to detect the broccoli flavor—most any 
kind of vegetable might have been used 
in the making. Any cream of fresh 
vegetable soup should have the delicate 
flavor of the cooked vegetable; that is, 
fresh-cooked vegetable puree, blended 
with milk, scalded, and a small quantity 
of well-cooked cream sauce added for a 
binding. The seasoning should be salt, 
pepper, butter and perhaps a bit of 
onion flavor obtained by scalding onion 
in the milk. 

Left-over Foods. Delicious dishes can 
be made from left-over foods, but for 
some reason this rarely occurs in res- 
taurants. We have a rule in our or- 
ganization that the contents of the 
refrigerator where left-overs are stored 
must be changed every twenty-four 
hours; this insures freshness of left-over 
products. In our pastry shops we see 
that all suitable left-overs from the day 
before are made up into attractive 
desserts and served before 1:30 p.m. 
If your left-over dishes do not readily 
sell, it may be because your guests do 
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not have confidence in you, or have been 
disappointed in the past when they 
ordered one of these items on the menu. 
These dishes offer a great opportunity 
to clever cooks and can be even more 
delicious than the original products. 

Pastry. Itis always necessary to have 
a good pastry cook, and many dietitians 
and home economists train their cooks 
themselves. Pastry should be fresh, 
flavored, salted to bring out the flavor, 
and made of perfect ingredients. A 
great mistake is often made by foreign 
chefs in this respect; they try to copy 
American desserts and puddings, but 
instead of preparing them the way 
Americans do, they attempt to translate 
them into their own cookery, with results 
that are often disastrous. We have a 
pastry chef at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
who has the greatest appreciation of our 
way of doing things. We like to serve 
all those plain, old-fashioned puddings 
and the kind of pies our guests like. 
He has carefully followed tested Amer- 
ican recipes, and his dessert sales have 
increased steadily during the years of 
the depression. 

Salads. Salads are growing in popu- 
larity, and people have greater interest 
in the fresh, crisp fruits and vegetables 
that are used in them. A successful 
salad should look its part—crisp, fresh, 
wholesome and cheerful. It is not 
necessary to use expensive materials to 
prepare effective salad combinations; 
just keep in close touch with your market 
and get your materials at the peak of 
freshness. Study your greens and teach 
your employees the proper way to 
handle them to keep them crisp. Serve 
them simply, attractively, effectively. 
Salads do not have to be ornate; they 
are at their best when the appropriate 
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constituents are combined in simple, 
satisfying ways. 

Coffee. No meal is complete without 
a cup of good coffee. It is the heart of 
a meal—the final graceful touch to a 
meal excellently prepared and admirably 
served. Its making requires constant 
supervision. Someone said to me the 
other day, “Seriously, I don’t know what 
makes the difference in our coffee. It 
just seems as if some of our employees 
have the knack of making it right and 
some do not.” Coffee-making should 
be a ritual, really. I imagine that if 
the truth were known, the employees 
who did not get as good results were 
careless about some part of the opera- 
tion. 

Whether or not the complete meal has 
good quality, then, depends on the care 
that goes into the preparation of each 
course. In hospitals and restaurants 
where work is delegated to employees 
working under a manager, this means 
that those employees who are in any 
degree responsible for the actual prepa- 
ration of food should be trained to do 
their work properly. They should be 
supervised constantly by department 
heads who know good food, how to 
produce it, and how to train others to 
prepare it as effectively. Some people 
feel that if they hire good, experienced 
cooks, they can turn everything over to 
them and rest assured that good food will 
be produced. This may work for awhile 
but not for long. First of all, your 
cooks are judging you, and if they 
decide that you are not watching them 
or that you yourself do not know how to 
prepare good food, they will gradually 
grow careless in their work. This is 
but natural no matter how sincere 
they may be in their work. They are 
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in the kitchen and never come in contact 
with guests, and before long the routine 
overwhelms them. So, again, let me 
emphasize the importance of having 
plenty of supervision by a person who 
knows good food, how to prepare it in 
large quantities, and who is not held 
down too closely by kitchen routine. 


IMPORTANCE OF HAVING TESTED RECIPES 


It is difficult to conceive of any type 
of organization that goes in for serving 
food in quantities, and expects to get 
consistent and uniform results without 
having good recipes. I have already 
mentioned some of the things we should 
consider when deciding which recipes 
are suitable for our service. In checking 
your recipes, be sure they have met your 
standard of quality before you accept 
them. 

In this connection, I should like to 
make some practical suggestions for 
means of getting flavor in food. First, 
when the recipes are being checked, the 
seasoning and flavoring should be 
checked also. Naturally, best results 
are obtained when several persons act 
as judges. I think the careful use of 
salt in recipes has more effect on flavor 
than any other single ingredient. When 
it comes to meats and vegetables, we 
need it for seasoning, but in pastry work 
we need just the right amount to bring 
out flavor. Salt can. put the needed 
flavor finish to a cornstarch pudding or 
even a pie, although when eating it you 
may not be conscious of the fact that 
salt has been used. Then there is the 
importance of using the correct amount 
of flavoring in cakes and puddings. The 
old way of making a hole in a cork and 
sprinkling a little flavoring in whatever 
is being made cannot be tolerated in 
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quality cooking. Flavoring, like all 
other ingredients, should be measured 
for each recipe prepared. Tested recipes 
offer people in the food business ad- 
vantages that will repay them a hundred- 
fold for the work, trouble and expense 
involved. They are, first of all, econom- 
ical because they save time on the part 
of cooks, cut down on the cost of pro- 
duction and eliminate guesswork. This, 
in turn, reduces loss due to poor cooking. 
Tested recipes do away with unnecessary 
tasting. A sampling of the finished 
product should be sufficient to tell if the 
recipe has been followed and if the 
seasoning has been satisfactory. With 
tested recipes it is easier to train cooks 
for their jobs. It may require time and 
patience in the beginning, but after they 
have become accustomed to the work, 
they can perform it much more efficiently. 


PURCHASING, PRODUCTION AND GENERAL 
FACTS ABOUT QUALITY FOOD 


I shall mention quite briefly a number 
of things that are essential to produce 
quality food; however, it is possible to 
observe all of them and still not serve 
good food. I have touched on the 
subject of purchasing fine quality food 
if we expect to serve food that meets 
with the standards we have. been de- 
scribing. I donot mean that you should 
buy the most expensive foods on the 
market; often the inexpensive cuts of 
meat, or vegetables at the height of 
their season and therefore reasonable in 
cost, may be of the finest quality possible. 
Many people make the mistake of 
thinking that a clever cook can cover 
up inferior foods. It would be a neat 
trick if you could do it, but it cannot 
be done. It is always more expensive 
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in the long run to purchase poor quality 
merchandise. 

Controlling production is essential to 
produce foods of superior quality. If 
you get in the habit of preparing more 
than is needed, you: will soon find that 
although the original quality seemed 
perfect, by the time the cooks keep the 
food in the refrigerators and work it 
into new dishes, much of its original 
goodness is lost. Cooks frequently get 
into the habit of overproduction because 
it is easier, eliminates the worry of 
running out, and the nervous strain of 
having everybody pitch in and make up 
a new batch. 

From the point of view of cleanliness, 
the pot washer is the most important 
employee in the kitchen. Good food 
calls for clean pans, washed thoroughly 
and rinsed in clean, hot water. How 
often do you get that indefinable, in- 
tangible something in the flavor that 
warns you that there has been careless- 
ness in handling the utensil if not the 
food? Good food cannot be produced 
under chaotic conditions or in dirty, 
untidy surroundings. We may have the 
reverse, a fine organization in which 
employees work systematically, in fact, 
so systematically that it is impossible to 
get them out of the rut of routine. 
The ideal set-up is to have work perfectly 
organized and yet to give each employee 
enough personal responsibility to pre- 
vent him from becoming a cog in a 
cooking machine. 

Those who plan menus should avoid 
the fussy combinations that require too 
much work in preparation. In this con- 
nection, I have a phrase that describes 
what we should strive to attain in our 
combinations, whether they are meat, 
vegetable, salad or sandwich. It is 
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“streamlined meals.” ‘To me this means 
combinations that can be put on the 
plate with just a few deft motions. We 
have no time to be fussy when we are 
turning out quality food in large quan- 
tities. All this should be considered by 
the menu maker. If there is one 
combination that requires more work, 
then it should be followed by one that 
is easy to prepare. Service problems 
should always be considered, and work 
kept evenly divided among the different 
cooks and people on service stations. 

There are a few simple rules which I 
use whenever I start to reorganize a 
department, and I think they are worth 
passing on to you because they do their 
share in helping produce quality food. 

First, clean the place thoroughly. 
Occasionally, cooks allow kitchens to 
become cluttered up, and it is a good 
idea to make sure everything is in apple- 
pie order. Pay particular attention to 
the pot washer. 

Second, check the equipment and see 
to it that cooks have the proper utensils 
to work with—scales, measuring utensils 
and anything that has a direct bearing 
on the production of food. 

Third, check the morale of the em- 
ployees. Often in a large organization 
a certain group may be overlooked, or 
just feel that they have been overlooked. 
Sometimes it is a matter of uniforms, 
sometimes locker rooms, and sometimes 
it has to do with the conditions of the 
rest room. Any number of things can 
directly affect their work, especially if 
they are women employees. Sometimes 
all that is necessary is an indication of 
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the fact that you are interested in them 
as well as their work. 

Fourth, train employees and check 
every recipe that is used. This may 
require time, but it is time well spent. 
When we bring in a new employee, we 
plan to work with her constantly for at 
least a week. Every employee in every 
department must be trained specifically 
for the job she has to do. We have a 
food supervisor in every Statler Hotel, 
and each one has been trained for her 
specific job in much the same way. 
They are, with one exception, home 
economics graduates. 

Producing quality food in quantity 
cookery calls for patience, untiring effort 
and above all, the firm belief that it is 
worthwhile to be able to serve food that 
pleases and satisfies our guests. We 
must be constantly on the alert for new 
ideas—constantly in touch with new 
trends in the food world. It seems to 
me that anyone who has a genuine 
interest in food, practical experience in 
producing it and a real appreciation of 
good food and good cooking, should be 
able to turn out quality food in any 
quantity she wishes. And I feel sure 
of this: that no matter how we go about 
reaching our goal—whether it be as 
dietitians, home economists, kitchen man- 
agers or food supervisors—whether we 
do our research in large testing kitchens 
or revert to the little kitchen of the 
American home for our inspirations—we 
all stand firmly for one thing, and that 
is, the best food according to the best 
American traditions. 





IMPORTANCE AND METHODS OF TRAINING HOSPITAL 
EMPLOYEES! 


BERTHA E. BEECHER 
The Christ Hospital, Cincinnati 


ITH a recently awakened con- 

sciousness on the part of hos- 
pitals relative to the importance of 
personnel administration, we would do 
well to pause at the beginning of this 
discussion and define the purpose of 
personnel work in any organization. 

The main objective in organized per- 
sonnel work is to secure and stabilize 
an adequate, efficient, and happy work- 
ing force. I have been asked to speak 
to you on the training of hospital 
employees. Training is the first step in 
stabilizing a group of employees. 

It has long been realized that manage- 
ment is largely a training job. A high 
type of service is demanded by the 
public and therefore trained employees 
become an absolute necessity. The idea 
of training personnel in industry is not 
new. It has been said by an authority 
on personnel work that management is 
80 per cent to 90 per cent a training job. 
In an article entitled, ‘Decentralized 
Employee Training” by W. J. Donald, 
which is a part of the Handbook of 


Business Administration published by 


the American Management Association, 
the progress in training and in thinking 
about personnel administration, in gen- 
eral, is traced. In 1913, the National 
Association of Corporation Schools was 
organized in the United States and 
similar schools were established in Eng- 
land, France, and Japan. In 1919, the 


1Read before the General Session, Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, Milwaukee, October 
12, 1938. 
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name of this organization was changed 
to the National Association of Corporate 
Training, and the National Association 
of Employment Managers was also 
organized. At this stage “it was as- 
sumed that one department employed 
people without any responsibility for 
training, and that another department 
trained employees without any respon- 
sibility for selection and without respon- 
sibility for output.” In 1922, these 
societies merged as the National Person- 
nel Association “because it became 
evident that personnel administration is 
essentially a unit; that employment, 
training, placement, transfer, and pro- 
motion, and even compensation, are all 
different phases of the same problem. 
The effort to train employees who are 
not adapted to the work is fruitless and 
a waste of energy and funds.” It later 
became evident that “personnel ad- 
ministration is an integral part of 
management, that every supervisor and 
every executive must devote himself to 
a very great extent to personnel prob- 
lems.” In 1923, in consequence, the 
name of the National Personnel As- 
sociation was changed to the American 
Management Association. These groups 
have stressed the idea of training, from 
the beginning, and have recognized that 
continuous training over a period of 
years is necessary for real results. 
Training is the most important of all 
personnel functions and should not be 
confused with pre-employment edu- 
cation. Training is the post-employ- 
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ment application of education and 
experience to a given task. Each insti- 
tution is faced with the problem of 
developing workers; therefore each new 
worker must receive some training in the 
procedures of a given institution. The 
United Business Service recently pub- 
lished this statement: 


Most costly mistakes are due to well 
meaning employees not understanding 
rightly just what is expected of them, 
or the relation of their work to that 
of others in the organization. In im- 
patience, we are tempted to attribute 
such mistakes to stupidity on the part 
of the employee. In fact, the error 
may be due to lack of adequate instruc- 
tion and explanation on the part of 
somebody higher up. 


In a recent study made by The Amer- 
ican College of Hospital Administrators 
and presented by Dr. Edgar C. Hayhow, 
the following question was asked, “Why 
is formal training so apparent in industry 
and business and so loose in hospitals?” 
The study further revealed that “a 
comparison of the system of personnel 
training in business with that in hospitals, 
where errors are fully as costly and in 
many instances may mean the difference 
between life and death, suggests that 
hospitals may have overemphasized pro- 
fessional training at the expense of lay 
training.” Out of a total of 100 
hospitals studied, over 90 per cent 
revealed that they did not conduct any 
formal training for employees. 

The training program set up by the 
large hotels may well be emulated by 
hospitals seeking to render a high type of 
service. Training classes for maids, 
orderlies, nurse aids, elevator operators, 
maintenance men, waitresses and other 
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groups of employees whose public con- 
tacts are an important part of their work, 
are invaluable. Not only should the 
technic of their jobs be taught, but the 
ethical and social side of their duties 
and responsibilities should be stressed. 

There is every indication that reliance 
must be placed on training if we are to 
meet the problems that confront us. 
We must stabilize employment. We 
must reduce unemployment. 

Obviously, a training program must 
be centered in the personnel department. 
The first step in building this program 
would be to determine training needs. 
It has been said, “training programs are 
custom built—no two are alike.” 

What are some of the aims of training? 


1. To sell your institution to the per- 
sonnel 

. To increase efficiency 

. To improve service 

. To improve morale 

. To make promotions possible 

. To increase loyalty 

. To increase cooperation 

. To improve public and inter-depart- 
mental relationships 


Efficiency is increased as the under- 
standing of the job is increased. 


TRAINING IN THE TECHNIC OF THE JOB 


In a little booklet found in all the 
rooms of one of the large chain hotels of 
the country, a very definite effort has 
been made to improve the service of the 
hotel by training the employees in right 
thinking toward their jobs. This, in 
principle, is what the hospital of today 
is endeavoring to do in order to improve 
the quality of its service. An effort has 
been made in The Christ Hospital to 
establish training classes for certain 
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groups with the hope that this idea will 
at some future time be developed in all 
departments. 

A class organized for the maids of the 
housekeeping department met each week 
for specific training in the technic of 
their jobs. The course was introduced 
by an informal talk given by the super- 
intendent of the hospital. In this talk 
the speaker stressed public relations and 
the importance of selling the hospital to 
the public, and the deep sense of respon- 
sibility which should be felt by everyone 
employed by the organization. 

The superintendent of nurses gave one 
talk on isolation technic. Too fre- 
quently maids and other employees have 
the wrong conception of an isolated 
patient. Intelligent understanding of 
the reasons for so designating a patient 
will enable even the humblest worker to 
cooperate in observing proper isolation 
procedures. 

The class discussions covered the fol- 
lowing points: how to enter a patient’s 
room; how to clean an occupied room; 
how to clean an unoccupied room; the 
care of equipment; procedures followed 
in performing daily, weekly, and oc- 
casional tasks; and personal cleanliness. 

When the discussion periods of the 
course had been completed, the class met 
in a hospital room where demonstrations 
were given under the direction of the 
housekeeper. All the procedures which 
had been discussed in the class room 
were reviewed and demonstrated. 

The hospitals of today stress the im- 
portance of careful nursing procedures. 
The psychological effect on the patient 
when employees other than nurses are 
careless about their work will have much 
to do in giving the patient a wrong idea 
about all phases of hospital work. 
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Hence the importance of stressing train- 
ing for every group working in a hospital, 
even though their work be only remotely 
connected with the care of the patient. 


TRAINING IN CARE OF HEALTH 


It is not necessary to spend time 
trying to convince a group of hospital 
executives that physical as well as 
mental health is absolutely essential to 
well-being and efficiency. The employ- 
ment of new personnel is expensive, and 
efficiency in the hospital is in inverse 
ratio to the percentage of labor turnover. 

Definite health standards should be 
a prerequisite of employment. The 
reasons for these examinations are: 


1. To aid in the selection of physically 
qualified employees 

2. To protect the worker against en- 
gaging in a type of work for which 
he is not physically equipped 

3. To suggest treatment which may 
correct minor ailments 


Hence, the prospective worker should 
be impressed with the fact that a pre- 
employment physical examination is 
advantageous for him as well as for the 
hospital. 

Obviously, first aid treatment becomes 
a part of health supervision, and careful 
records and supervision will often fore- 
stall illness of much more serious nature. 
Periodic re-examinations will no doubt 
reduce time lost through illness. 

It has been suggested that a group of 
employees with the same tendencies be 
made a special study. For example, a 
group prone to colds could be checked 
more frequently and special instructions 
relative to the control of colds could be 
given. 

An employee with a physical handicap 
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may be unable to carry his present work 
but may prove invaluable in another 
job or department. 

Medical records on each employee, 
when once established, will be of in- 
estimable help in keeping the percentage 
of illness at a low figure. The cost of 
medical care may loom large in the mind 
of the hospital administrator; while there 
are no figures available in the hospital 
field, the yearly per capita cost in 
industry and department stores is sur- 
prisingly low, ranging from $1.11 to 
$9.95 per worker. 

No doubt the answer to the problem 
of health supervision is health education. 
Preventive medicine is the answer to 
many health problems. Group meetings 
as well as individual instruction should 
be the medium through which such 
information is disseminated. 

Another phase of training which is 
closely related to health training is an 
effort to reduce fatigue. Time and 
motion studies in order to reduce fatigue 
may be thought of as a factory pro- 
cedure, but the hospital will do well to 
note some results of industrial investi- 
gations along this line. Reduced fatigue 
will mean more nearly normal health 
and greater efficiency. 

A dietitian passing through the salad 
department in the kitchen of a large 
hospital noticed that an employee was 
behind in her work and therefore ex- 
ceedingly nervous and on the verge of 
tears. A few minutes of observation 
revealed the fact that the worker had not 
organized her work. The vessel into 
which she was cutting salad material 
was so placed that many extra motions 
were required in order to accomplish 
the assigned task. In a few minutes 
utensils and materials were rearranged 
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with the result that the work was 
finished in less time and the worker 
ended the day with much less fatigue. 
Another evidence that successful man- 
agement is in a large measure accom- 
plished by careful training. 


TRAINING IN LIVING, OR THE USE OF 
LEISURE TIME 


One of the outstanding writers on 
personnel problems has made this state- 
ment, “Personnel work is not an eco- 
nomic problem, but a social problem.” 
The use of leisure time is a subject much 
discussed. A manor woman with happy 
social contacts and opportunity for 
wholesome exercise is a better worker 
than the lonely individual whose leisure 
is spent in brooding. An effort should 
be made to create a satisfactory social 
environment in order to meet the prob- 
lem of the use of leisure time. 

Hospital workers, like any other 
workers, usually respond to the con- 
fidence placed in them; therefore the 
best beginning for satisfactory training 
in the use of leisure time is the appoint- 
ment of a recreational committee. This 
committee should be large enough to 
represent all the departments of the 
hospital and small enough to maintain 
the working interest of all its members. 

Roller-skating, basket-ball, bicycling, 
domestic arts, glee club, dramatic club, 
and similar activities will give ample 
opportunity for recreation and the de- 
velopment of talents along many lines. 
Such a program in operation in one 
hospital has revealed an amazing number 
of employees whose hobbies and interests 
have hitherto been unknown. The use 
of some of the public rooms of a hospital 
for this purpose is legitimate and com- 
mendable because these rooms were 
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built with money given by the public. 
An occasional mass meeting will act as 
a definite stimulus in creating a spirit of 
unity among employees. 

A publicity committee whose duty it 
is to send from time to time to the daily 
paper an account of recreational activ- 
ities will be a real asset in keeping the 
name of the hospital before the public 
and in revealing to the laity what goes 
on in the hospital in the way of extra- 
curricular activities. 


TRAINING IN THE USE OF MONEY 


Perhaps the best known method of 
training for savings among employees is 
the Credit Union Plan. The credit 
union system originated in Germany in 
1848 and spread rapidly over England 
and Europe. It was introduced in 
Canada in 1900 and in 1909 a Credit 
Union Law was passed in Massachusetts. 
The credit union is scaled down to the 
needs of the average working man. Its 
savings department encourages thrift 
and its loan department makes loans to 
members only. The interest charged 
on any loan shall not exceed 1 per cent 
per month on the unpaid balance. At 
the present time more than $10,000,000 
is being loaned annually through credit 
unions for provident and productive 
purposes. This organization permits 
excellent training in thrift. A member 
may save as little as twenty-five cents 
per week. Officers may not borrow or 
become endorsers for borrowers. Each 
member has one vote regardless of 
amount of shares or deposit. Members 
of the credit union elect their own direc- 
tors, officers, and committees. 

The establishment of a savings plan 
should be a good foundation for training 
in the use of money. The solution of the 
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problem of how, when, and what to buy, 
would change many a harrassed and 
unhappy worker to a happy and efficient 
employee. The men and women who 
are worried about debts brought about 
by high interest rates and purchases 
made far in excess of earning power 
cannot give their best to their jobs. 


TRAINING IN SAFETY 


Accident prevention in hospitals as 
well as industry should be constantly 
stressed. A study of any hospital group 
will reveal a surprising number of 
avoidable accidents. It is true that 
many of these are minor but the total 
amount of time lost by the workers is 
very large, and the time consumed by 
doctors and nurses in caring for the 
victims of accidents and the decreased 
efficiency of departments because of 
labor shortage represents a considerable 
loss to the institution as well as to the 
individual. 

The safety posters published by the 
industrial commission of certain states 
are available to hospitals and will be sent 
monthly on request. These posters are 
educational and instructive and when 
placed in conspicuous places around the 
hospital, serve as constant reminders to 
the personnel that safety is important. 


TRAINING BY PUBLICITY 


The use of bulletin boards as a means 
of training has been overlooked by most 
hospitals. These boards should be 
placed in every building and department 
of the hospital. Training in economy 
can be done through this medium. 
Recently, Dr. Carter, the superintendent 
of The Christ Hospital, placed a letter 
onevery bulletin board. This letter was 
headed, “Have you saved your nickel 
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today?” In the letter he called at- 
tention to numerous economies which 
might be effected if everyone were duly 
thoughtful. One suggestion was care 
in the use of electricity. Within two 
weeks after this letter was posted the 
total consumption of electricity was 
reduced in an amount equivalent to 
about one day’s consumption. 

Lists of the costs of supplies used in 
various departments posted on these 
boards will also be effective in reducing 
hospital costs. 

Having discussed several phases of 
training for hospital employees, let us 
pause to look at some of the natural 
and almost certain results of training: 
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1. Improvement in employee and em- 
ployer relationship. 

2. Increased efficiency in operation. 

3. Increased feeling of security and 
therefore less unrest. 

4. Decrease in labor turnover because 
higher labor turnover comes dur- 
ing the first six months, probably 
due largely to the discouragement 
of the new and untrained worker. 


Finally, I have endeavored to give a 
kaleidoscopic view of a hospital training 
program with the hope that hospitals 
may envisage the need and realize that 
just ahead lies the solution of the prob- 
lem of maintaining satisfactory employee 
and employer relationships. 


PROFESSIONAL PROGRESS! 


QUINDARA OLIVER DODGE 


Simmons College; and Vocational Training Department, Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston 


OES professional progress occur 
most rapidly when the members of 
a group are mainly interested in the 
specialized aspects of the present work 
with which each is directly connected; 
or does it come most rapidly when each 
member has an awareness of the possible 
effect of economic and social trends on 
the development of the profession as a 
whole? A review of the nine issues of 
the Bulletin of the Texas State Dietetic 
Association since November 1936 offers 
convincing evidence that your state 
membership is fully aware of the contri- 
butions of the whole dietetic profession. 
You appreciate that each dietitian, in 
the hospital, the residence hall, the 
restaurant, the club, or the school 
lunchroom, in research, in teaching and 
in business, has something to offer the 
other in inspiration, experience and 
stimulating fellowship. Your growth 
and rapid progress as a state association, 
it seems to me, are not only due to the 
enthusiasm of your membership but 
also—in no small measure—result from 
placing no undue emphasis on any one 
aspect of our profession. 
Administration is the tool which the 
dietitian must use to apply the science of 
nutrition to her work. Professionally, 
we cannot afford to limit our knowledge 
to the immediate needs of the job in our 
own particular niche. To be successful, 
our knowledge and experience must be 


1 Read before the 1938 annual meeting of the 
Texas Dietetic Association and reported in its 
Bulletin for May 1938. 


broad and up-to-the-minute. We must 
be keenly aware of the need constantly 
to sharpen our judgment with the chal- 
lenge of the achievements of each aspect 
of administration inherent in the various 
types of problems found in large group 
feeding and large group living. 

Vision necessitates that we keep all 
the doors open to administrative posi- 
tions that require an adequate founda- 
tion in institution management as well 
as in foods and nutrition. Today one 


may be a hospital dietitian, tomorrow an 
executive in a restaurant serving food to 
thousands of people and still later a 
director of school lunchrooms in a large 
public school system. Or we may start 


in the school lunchroom, progress to 
restaurant management and find the 
major test for our abilities in college 
residence hall responsibilities. Again 
years of experience may bring us to 
university teaching or to the challenging 
duties and tests of personality and 
character facing a director of a home 
economics department in large food 
industries. 


SCOPE OF DIETETICS 


A recent book by Chase Going Wood- 
house, Business Opportunities for the 
Home Economist (1), describes the per- 
sonal qualities, the training, the scope of 
job responsibility, the measure of pro- 
fessional recognition, and the extent of 
remuneration prevalent for each type of 
position available to members of the 
dietetic profession. As the title indi- 
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cates, the book covers all positions for 
which home economics preparation is 
essential. The results of the survey on 
which this book is based appear to me 
to provide conclusive evidence of the 
need for our professional awareness of 
specialization inherent in the field of 
dietetics in contrast to the broad general 
field of home economics. 

The bond between those of us in 
hospital, residence hall, school lunch- 
room, private club and business posi- 
tions arises from our common adminis- 
trative responsibility that requires the 
constant and intelligent use of the funda- 
mentals of nutrition, food preparation, 
and scientific management. No one 
fundamental can be overemphasized 
without the remaining two being left at 
a disadvantage. Facts of nutrition can- 
not be applied successfully without an 
equal ability to apply those of manage- 
ment in situations arising in large group 
living and feeding. In many situations 
failure to keep daily food cost and 
percentages in line with total sales, or 
labor costs controlled in relation to 
volume of sales or numbers fed, will not 
be completely offset by meals which are 
satisfying and nutritionally adequate. 
Inability to meet cost requirements 
may mean the withdrawal of full mana- 
gerial responsibility from the dietitian 
and the vesting of this responsibility 
in another, better equipped from a busi- 
ness standpoint but without training 
in scientific foods preparation or nu- 
trition. 


DEMANDS OF OUR JOBS 


All this shows the need not only to 
keep up with the immediate daily 
demands of our job but also to so order 
our lives that the immediate demands do 
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not encroach upon the equally important 
need to keep in touch with scientific 
and technological progress. Advance- 
ment along either line may mean an 
altering of daily procedures or even the 
whole picture of our responsibilities. 
A knowledge of the results that may be 
brought about by the application of new 
discoveries to our problems serves as a 
constant stimulation for achieving our 
objectives. It is important that we 
each possess this knowledge and have 
the time to digest it and thus gain 
inspiration. Are there any practical 
solutions for overcoming this lack of 
ability to gain fresh inspiration or to 
keep up-to-date when working under 
the pressure of everyday responsibilities? 


TIME 


Since the economic use of time and 
the ability to recognize honestly the 
trends and changing emphases in our 
profession brought about by the passage 
of time are real factors of importance, 
what can we do to renew our sources of 
inspiration and keep accurately in- 
formed on progress in nutrition, in food 
preparation and in scientific manage- 
ment? We need to look to our state 
and national professional meetings to 
help us overcome the lack of sufficient 
time to accomplish everything that 
must be accomplished if we are to 
achieve our objectives. Speakers at 
our national annual meetings, McCollum 
(2), Sherman (3) and Smith (4), have 
reviewed our progress in the science of 
nutrition; and Halliday and Noble (5), 
the developments in the science of 
cooking. But to my knowledge—and 
I have attended all but two of our na- 
tional meetings since 1922—we have 
never reviewed the advances or the 
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changes in thinking taking place in the 
related fields of food technology or 
management which have an immediate 
effect, fully as much, on the scope or 
increased efficiency of our work. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY ADVANCEMENT 


In September 1936 the Food Tech- 
nology Conference (6) was held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This was the first conference of its 
kind ever held in the United States and 
brought together scientists, food manu- 
facturers and teachers from England, 
Germany, France, Canada and the 
United States. At this conference, Pro- 
fessor Samuel C. Prescott, dean of sci- 
ence, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who opened the conference, paid 
tribute to Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, as a 
former department head of the Institute, 
whose “lifelong researches into the 
chemistry of foods and the economics of 
home management established respec- 
tively a new branch of chemistry in the 
country and a new profession for 
women’’(6). This early work in food 
chemistry and later developments in 
bacteriological control of food preserva- 
tion resulted, according to Dean Pres- 
cott, in “food technology” as it is con- 
ceived today (7). 

It is evident that as dietitians we are 
influenced by the rapid advancement 
which has taken place in the methods of 
food manufacture during the past forty 
or fifty years as well as by the results of 
nutritional research. Research in food 
technology will continue to bring devel- 
opments in the future that will affect 
not only the sources, but the quality and 
quantity of our food supplies. Major 
developments in dairy manufacture, 
canning, refrigeration and quick freezing 
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have resulted from researches in this 
field of food technology. 

Buying. We have been hearing for 
some time that the food habits of the 
American people are changing. One of 
the noticeable changes in large group 
living is the increased consumption of 
canned fruit juices. Five years ago one 
saw canned fruit juices served occasion- 
ally on the menu but not as a matter of 
daily routine as they are today. Stu- 
dent demand for fruit juices in one 
cafeteria has doubled during the past 
two years without any decrease in the 
sales of milk or tea and coffee. This 
increased consumer demand is not 
limited to colleges or school lunchrooms, 
for the increased consumption is general 
through the United States. The de- 
mand is caused not only by an awareness 
of the nutritional value of these juices 
but by the fact that recent developments 
in packing methods have produced 
canned juices with more natural flavors 
and better keeping qualities as well as 
a proved vitamin content. Ayer’s (8) 
report of the development of the quick- 
heating process, known as the “Stero- 
Vac” system, as used in canning fruit 
juices, shows the possibility of increased 
consumption in the future for both 
fruit and vegetable juices. This proc- 
ess of continuous mechanical juice 
extraction, rapid canning and cooling, 
produces a product having a more 
natural flavor and a color that remains 
permanent for at least five years. 
Formerly both a change in color and loss 
of flavor occurred during storage. The 
system has been found equally effective 
in retaining the natural flavor and color 
in canning fruits and vegetables. An 
understanding of the results secured by 
the different methods used.in canning 
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fruit and vegetable juices should enable 
us to buy these products more satis- 
factorily. 

A new method for curing hams has 
been developed that offers interesting 
possibilities to institution food buyers. 
The method, developed by the Griffith 
Laboratories, Chicago, introduces the 
special curing solution or pickle directly 
into the artery of the ham by means of 
a forced pump. The milder pickling 
solution used with this method produces 
a better flavored and more tender pro- 
duct. The older spray pump method, 
using a stronger pickle, introduced the 
solution by “needling” in the shank, at 
the stifle joint, in the blood vein and in 
the cushion of the ham. Hams cured 
under this method had to be overhauled 
three or four times and transferred from 
one curing tank to another to be sure 
that the cure was taking evenly during 
the thirty or fifty-day period necessary to 
complete the curing process. With the 
artery pump method, hams do not have 
to be overhauled at all and the curing 
period is reduced to five or eight days. 
The artery pump method has been in 
successful use in Boston for two years 
for tongues, hams and shoulders. 

The “tenderized hams” which have 
been nationally advertised are the result 
of the artery pump method. In the 
hands of reliable houses, curing by this 
method assures a superior product. 
Less reliable producers can use the 
method, however, to increase the weight 
of the wholesale cut through the injec- 
tion of an excess weight of pickle beyond 
that required for a perfect product. 

Storage. Once the superior product 
has been bought at the lowest possible 
price, our next concern is its satisfactory 
storage. Moran (9) reported that im- 
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proved cold storage facilities in which the 
controlled use of carbon dioxide in 
addition to that of temperature and 
relative humidity in a gas-tight room had 
made it possible to increase the imports 
of chilled beef into Great Britain from 
New Zealand from 33,000 cwt. in 1934 
to 228,000 cwt. in 1936 and from Aus- 
tralia 55,000 cwt. in 1934 to 295,000 
cwt. in 1936. Moran and Smith have 
found that beef comparatively free from 
surface infection after slaughter and 
dressing can be stored at chilling tem- 
peratures in air containing 10 per cent 
carbon dioxide without developing mold 
and slime for at least sixty to seventy 
days. On the average, Australian beef 
is fifty to sixty days from slaughter 
(that from New Zealand not so old) 
when sold in England. Carbon dioxide 
slows down the growth of bacteria and 
prevents rancidity of fat caused by the 
breakdown of connective tissue frame- 
work by microorganisms. Low con- 
centrations of carbon dioxide will extend 
the storage life of chilled pork, mutton 
andlamb. Bacon, because of the added 
problem of rapid oxidation of fat, 
requires pure carbon dioxide atmosphere 
but even with the presence of .6 per 
cent of oxygen, storage is possible up to 
twelve months. Eggs are free from 
that “storage taste” if stored in 2} per 
cent carbon dioxide and about 85 per 
cent humidity or with 60-100 per cent 
carbon dioxide and a saturated hu- 
midity. 

Ewell (10) points out that carbon 
dioxide storage would not be practical 
in rooms where stored goods had to be 
brought out frequently, since men can- 
not work in the concentration of carbon 
dioxide which is necessary. He recom- 
mends the use of ozone, the allotropic 
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form of oxygen having three molecules 
instead of the customary two. Since 
long exposure to ozone at proper con- 
centrations for meat or egg rooms pro- 
duces headache and irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the workers’ 
throats and noses, he advises a two- 
hour ozonization twice a day. In com- 
mercial practice when either of the two 
satisfactory large-model ozonators now 
available are used properly, improved 
quality and lengthened periods of stor- 
age have been secured for the following 
products: beef, small fresh fruits, butter, 
cream, many vegetables, and eggs. For 
our own use, it is well to keep in mind 
that ozone will also dispel a bad odor in 
freezer rooms. 

Distribution. The fiber milk con- 
tainer (11), manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Can Company, is gradually replacing 
the milk bottle in the dairies of the 
New York metropolitan district. The 
encouragement of the sale of milk to 
children in school lunchrooms and the 
regulations controlling the sale of fluid 
milk in retail containers in restaurants 
and other public dining rooms makes 
this development an important one for 
dietitians. The fiber container is single- 
trip (i.e. destroyed at home after use), 
square in design, has a closure cap 
integral with the top and cannot be 
entirely removed at any time. It is 
also low in cost, of light weight, easily 
destructible after use, non-transparent 
and is treated with paraffin to make the 
package more rigid and to improve its 
appearance and aid in sterilization. 
Bacteriological counts of fiber milk 
containers delivered to dairies show them 
to be practically sterile, while milk 
bottles by public health ordinance are 
permitted not more than 1000 organisms 
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to each quart of milk. All these factors 
tend to indicate that real progress is 
being made toward an ideal package for 
fluid milk. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL 


Marked progress in management 
methods is as significant to dietitians as 
that in food technology. Perfected con- 
trol has come from the adoption of the 
unitization plan of layout, modern menu 
planning technic, multiple management, 
and dissatisfaction with any attainment 
less than the maximum result. The 
question of management is always, 
“Why do my results not equal the best?” 

Layout. Unitizing (12) equipment 
layout is a development that catches 
one’s imagination with its possibilities 
for cutting operating costs. It seems 
to offer a sound approach for reducing 
costs that are within a manager’s con- 
trol. An intelligent use of this plan, 
in those dining rooms where the food 
cost percentage to sales, and wage 
percentage to sales are correct, should 
help to secure a fair net profit, a result 
that is out of the question for many 
operators under existing conditions. 

A plan for unitizing equipment layout 
starts with an inventory of the existing 
kitchens, serving rooms and dining 
rooms. The next step is a breaking 
down of the use of each piece of equip- 
ment, each production unit, and each 
service unit in relation to peak loads, 
average loads and slack hours. When- 
ever economically feasible a re-equipping 
with the latest installations designed to 
meet adequately—and no more—the 
changing volume of trade during the 
day, would then follow. Under this 
plan, for example, a steam table with 
dishwarmers and watercoils costing $125 
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a month to heat, and having a full 
capacity which is not required for 
fifteen hours during the day, might be 
replaced with two smaller units. Both 
units would be operated only during 
peak capacity periods so that fuel costs 
and operating costs would be noticeably 
reduced for the fifteen-hour period when 
one machine alone would be in operation. 
If huge ice boxes of the “walk in” type 
are in use, it might pay to replace them 
with unit cabinet type or independent 
refrigerating units. A bank of three 
small water heating coils in place of 
one large coil sufficient to supply the 
peak load may appreciably lower operat- 
ing costs if two of the coils can be shut 
off completely for half the hours. 

Menu Planning. A series of three 
articles by Stiles (13), describing the 
menu planning and merchandising pro- 
cedure effectively used by Carder’s Inc., 
Chicago, to control the quality and costs 
of food served customers, represents, I 
believe, one of the most outstanding 
contributions to this subject that ap- 
peared in 1937. The factors considered 
in planning the menus could be success- 
fully adapted to situations where per 
capita food costs rather than percentage 
food costs to sales is the yardstick that 
checks results. The objective in menu 
planning is to balance the “demand 
items” by the “profit items” and to keep 
the menu open for any good day by day 
“market buys’. Demand items repre- 
sent items with high food cost percent- 
ages that must appear on the menu 
because of customer demand and despite 
seasonal fluctuations of high initial 
costs, such as steak, chops and fried 
chicken. Profit items, or those having 
a low food cost percentage, are kept in 
front of the guests at all times by making 
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them especially attractive in price and 
appearance. 

Food costs must be kept below forty- 
five per cent of total gross sales to assure 
profit. The correct pricing of the dishes 
or combinations served under “demand 
items” and the selection of other items 
that can be sold at a profit and which 
appeal to another group of customers, 
determine whether a stated food cost 
percentage can be made each day. The 
explanation of the method used in 
determining the pricing of “demand 
items” to assure a food cost of forty-five 
per cent of total gross sales, shows con- 
clusively the need for adequate records 
and accurate daily cost accounting. A 
sample record card (14) for chicken 
fricassee with dumplings at sixty-five 
cents illustrates the data needed on 
every menu item. 

Production efficiency and service (15) 
enter the picture when we find that the 
menu must be balanced—not only from 
the standpoint of customer satisfaction 
and of costs but also from that of 
“timing”. Good timing means the prep- 
aration of quantities of finished prod- 
ucts sufficient only to meet the im- 
mediate demand. Carder’s believes 
that a freshly cooked meal can only 
result when the restaurant’s production 
and service capacity is keyed to peak 
efficiency at the meal hour. Whipped 
and baked potatoes are therefore ready 
in small quantities every twenty minutes 
during meal hours. Pan-fried veal cut- 
lets are rotated in family size skillets on 
top of the range for service as needed. 
In this way losses due to quantities 
prepared in advance are reduced. We 
should not forget that the production 
loss of a twenty-cent item in a restaurant 
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with a five per cent net profit requires 
four dollars in additional sales. 

Personnel. The trend toward in- 
creased “multiple management” (16) 
in business has been given an impetus 
because of the recognition of the faults 
inherited from the one-man system of 
management control in which the owner 
or the president at the head tended to 
become the only thinker. Multiple 
management means putting all executive 
minds to work by means of junior 
executive boards and by opportunity 
for increased responsibilities. Multiple 
management gives the younger employee 
opportunity for greater development 
and advancement through constant use 
of his mental ability up to its full capac- 
ity. It is true that business operated 
under the one-man system had depart- 
ment heads and others who thought 
beyond the demands of their immediate 
responsibilities. It is equally true that 
they frequently invalidated their con- 
structive ideas through failure to express 
their thoughts. In the one-man system 
the person at the head tends more and 
more to be responsible for final decisions 
while the executives under him tend to 
lose their originality and ambition. 
Loyalty and efficiency are not always 
duly rewarded due to factory or office 
politics. Frequently the best yes-man 
gets the advancement. The morale of 
the personnel under one-man manage- 
ment is often at very low ebb. 

If we stop and review our own depart- 
mental set-ups, many of us will find 
that we are operating under the out- 
moded one-man management system. 
The driving force of new ideas can only 
be possible if we set up management 
procedure that lifts our assistants out 
of the ruts of daily routine. McCormick 
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(17), in his successful use of multiple 
management since 1933, has found that 
the only way this is achieved is by con- 
fronting his executives with problems 
foreign to their experience. The forma- 
tion of a junior executive board gave 
the younger men the needed authority 
and stimulation that produced truly 
remarkable results. A factory executive 
board subsequently gave the same type 
of privileges to the production man. 
Both boards are given the credit for 
the business forging ahead even during 
depression years. The careful reader of 
McCormick’s book should find many 
ideas that can be adapted to individual 
situations. 


INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Professional Conferences. Interpro- 
fessional stimulation comes from con- 
sistent attendance at state or national 
conferences where we may replace old 
ideas and beliefs with new and more 
scientific ones, where we sharpen our 
perceptions and test the validity of our 
judgments through an interchange of 
ideas (18). 

“Cubicle” Interest. A conscious effort 
to overcome the all too prevalent. tend- 
ency to limit the scope of our profes- 
sional interest to the immediate job in 
hand should be made by all of us. Pro- 
fessional responsibility tends to insulate 
the thinking of our members in one 
branch of dietetics from the thinking of 
those in each of the other branches. It 
seems evident that specialization within 
a professional group can result in a 
lessening of perception as to the pos- 
sibilities inherent in the profession as a 
whole, unless we approach our common 
problems in the broad terms of that 
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community of interests which runs 
through all food management operations. 
The tendency to over-specialization 
in thinking and interests is not limited to 
dietitians, for we see evidence of it on 
every hand. Burton (20) calls our 
attention to its hampering effect on 
food industries. One graphic illustra- 
tion stands out—his experience with a 
meat packer on a trip through a plant 
during which the drying problems in 
sausage manufacture were discussed. 
A comment suggesting the comparability 
of the sausage drying problem with that 
of drying macaroni, spaghetti, ver- 
micelli and noodles, the solution of which 
had been reported in Food Industries 
five years previously, brought the il- 
luminating answer—“Oh, I saw that 
article but it was about macaroni. I 
want something about sausage drying”. 
Burton contrasts this episode with the 
intellectual curiosity of the production 
manager of a large ice cream company 
who solved his problem of irregularity 
of air movement in a recently installed 
tunnel system for hardening ice cream, 
by a study of the methods of attaining 
good temperature control in large bake 
ovens. This production manager’s visits 
to bakeries operating large traveling 
plate ovens resulted in a ready-made 
solution to his problem. How often 
does the hospital dietitian look to the 
school lunchroom manager for inspira- 
tion in the solution of her problems in 
low cost menus, or the school lunchroom 
dietitian look to the hospital dietitian 
for insight and help in assuming her 
responsibilities for the health education 
of the children daily passing her count- 
ers? Examples of profitable interchange 
of viewpoints within our professional 
groups, I believe, are many indeed. 
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In the early days of the New England 
Kitchen when Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
first began her pioneering experiment to 
teach the poorer people of Boston food 
values and good food preparation, it 
was the custom to explain the food 
values after they had eaten a nutritious 
and palatable meal, the preparation of 
which they had watched. On this one 
occasion she tells of an old woman who 
after listening patiently to the explana- 
tion of “proteids, fats and carbohy- 
drates” just consumed, exclaimed in 
dismay, “Mercy me, if I remembered 
all them things I wouldn’t have no 
health nohow!” Perhaps many of us 
have occasion to be as confounded with 
the multiplicity of facts with which we 
must keep in touch as the little old 
woman in her new understanding of 
nutrition. Our responsibilities cannot 
be so lightly tossed aside. The answer 
is, we must keep in touch. 
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MANAGEMENT AND FOOD CONTROL IN THE COLLEGE 
DORMITORY! 


MILDRED J. LEIGH 
Department of Home Economics, Montana State College, Bozeman 


HE college residence hall is or- 

ganized for the purpose of providing 
the student with a comfortable place 
in which many activities of living may 
be carried on in a fine and satisfactory 
manner. The dormitory is the students’ 
college home and the aim in the or- 
ganization of the physical operations 
should be to provide a smoothly running 
household that will give the students a 
pattern of standards for life outside of 
college, as well as a home where the 
spirit of hospitality prevails and to 
which they can respond with pride and 
loyalty. 

The criticism is often heard that such 
houses are organized for efficient physical 
management without due consideration 
for the finer details of living and con- 
venience of the residents. We who are 
concerned with the management should 
guard against overemphasis of the im- 
portance of system and physical opera- 
tion of the plant. The director of the 
physical organization should ever be 
conscious that the responsibility of her 
staff goes beyond the material func- 
tioning of the physical plant, and that 
living conditions must be provided that 
will be conducive to the best mental, 
physical and social well-being and de- 
velopment of the college students housed 
under her roof. A whole-hearted co- 
operation between the social director 
and house director or manager is most 
necessary. Each must constantly en- 

1Read before the annual meeting of the 
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deavor to understand the problems of 
the other if results are to be satisfactory. 
Only through their mutual understand- 
ing and combined efforts will it be 
possible to build and maintain an 
agreeable college home for their resi- 
dents. 

The manager of a dormitory, there- 
fore, needs to be more than an efficient 
manager of the physical aspects of her 
organization if she is to aid in teaching 
the students the art of fine living. 
Some one has said “Education is not so 
much a matter of what one remembers 
as how one acts in the light of what one 
knows.” The social director of the hall 
will give the instruction in social customs 
and courtesies, and help the students 
in their personal problems, but the 
responsibility for maintaining high 
standards in menu making, food prepara- 
tion and service, and housekeeping, lies 
with the director of foods and housing. 
Thus the student may carry over many 
of the finer points of food service and 
housekeeping into her everyday living 
when she leaves college. A gradual 
educational process, carried on through 
the cooperation of the social director 
and house director should make up for 
any deficiencies in home training of 
the student. 

The number of residents in dormitories 
varies greatly from the small unit 
system where students live in groups of 
20 to 50, to the groups of 250 to 400. 
A common kitchen usually serves several 
of the small units. Often the dormitory 
housing a large number of students has 
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two or more dining rooms as it is more 
desirable for the students to eat in small 
groups. The overhead costs naturally 
increase with the number of units, since 
this necessarily means much duplication 
of operative procedure and equipment. 

There are many types of service used 
in college residence halls, varying from 
the informal cafeteria service for one or 
all three meals, to the formal table 
service. Finances may determine the 
type of service used, for the self-service 
meals entail low service costs and are 
often used for breakfast and luncheon; 
however, the social needs of the students 
should always be considered as far as 
finances will permit. For everyday use 
a simple family service is probably the 
most satisfactory and most practical for 
the average dormitory. One menu is 
usually served to all residents in most 
dormitories except where a choice of 
dishes is given at breakfast; the greater 
the choice, of course, the greater the cost. 
The type of service depends to some 
extent upon the training and number of 
employees. In some institutions prac- 
tically all such employees are students. 
In others, full-time professional wait- 
resses, waiters, and kitchen workers are 
employed, or a combination of both 
types of employees. The use of student 
employees is an expensive item but it 
has become an established policy to have 
college dormitories take some respon- 
sibility for providing work for the worthy 
student who cannot meet all the neces- 
sary fees and expenses without some 
help. 

The duties of the dormitory director 
vary according to the size of unit but in 
general they include the responsibility 
for the purchase, preparation and service 
of food; the purchase and maintenance 
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of equipment both in the food unit and 
living quarters; and the housekeeping 
and often the teaching of one or more 
classes in quantity cookery or other 
institution management courses. Fre- 
quently the facilities of the dormitory 
kitchen are used for quantity cookery 
classes. 

The income of a dormitory is fairly 
predictable and stable, for dormitory 
living is quite popular among college 
students. Therefore budget making is 
not too difficult even though there may 
be withdrawals during the year, thus 
decreasing the income without a cor- 
responding decrease in overhead expense. 
The problem of income varies greatly, 
according to the type of college, the 
income level of the students attending 
and the general financial condition of 
the country. The average college dor- 
mitory is operated on a low-profit 
basis for it is desirable to build up a 
surplus for emergencies, major repairs 
to building or in some instances, new 
construction. 

The aim of food control in the dor- 
mitory may be expressed as follows: 
to maintain the food cost at the lowest 
point consistent with a high quality of 
food service; and to serve portions of 
sufficient size and food value to provide 
an adequate diet and maintain satisfac- 
tion among the residents. 

The management of a college dormi- 
tory presents problems peculiar to this 
particular type of service, as well as 
many problems common to all types of 
food service. There are many variable 
conditions in the dormitory which are 
practically unpredictable and therefore 
make food control difficult. The resi- 
dents have three meals a day, served 
seven days a week, and appetites vary 
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greatly making the determination of 
quantities somewhat difficult. Every- 
one gets tired of eating at the same place, 
week after week, and college women, 
particularly, often seem to think it part 
of the game to exhibit a hypercritical 
attitude toward foods. Group psychol- 
ogy plays a part in the attitude taken 
by the students. The director of food 
needs to use all the ingenuity and 
imagination she possesses to vary the 
menus and make them aesthetically 
pleasing at all times. The boxes of food 
from home and the nearby soda fountain 
and candy store may depress meal-time 
appetites and in turn make for more or 
less dissatisfaction with the food served 
at the table. It seems to me, however, 
that there is a better attitude today 
among college women with regard to 
food as compared with ten or fifteen 
years ago when I had my first experience 
with dormitories. It is reasonable to 
give some credit for this to the superior 
work given in home economics classes as 
well as to more efficient institution 
food service. 

The appetites vary, of course, ac- 
cording to the amount of activity of the 
students. The students who are partici- 
pating in athletics eat more heartily than 
those who are not so inclined and they 
are better pleased with whatever is 
served them than are their less physically 
active friends. The excitement of an- 
ticipated fraternity firesides, formal 
dances and week-end dates has much 
effect on the food consumption and what 
manager can anticipate accurately how 
these factors will affect the amount 
consumed? Because the students sel- 
dom see the importance of reporting 
anticipated absences from the next meal, 
in time for an adjustment to be made in 
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the amount of food prepared, the number 
at meals is often less than anticipated. 
All these factors make close calculations 
of amounts rather difficult. Table serv- 
ice requires more prepared food than 
cafeteria service to serve the same 
number of people, since more allowance 
must be made for second servings and 
an extra amount is needed when using 
several serving dishes. Amounts are 
not so hard to control when individual 
plate service is used. 

The percentage of the income spent 
for raw food is one of the guide-posts to 
food cost control. West and Wood in 
their book Food Service in Institutions 
give 40-46 per cent as the suggested 
percentage to allow for raw food in a 
college residence hall. The next ques- 
tion is how to keep the percentage within 
a safe range. Many elaborate cost 
control systems worked out by food 
accountants have been criticized by 
administrators as being so complicated 
that they were impractical and expensive 
to operate. Employees who have their 
regular kitchen routine burdened with 
what they consider foolish and unneces- 
sary records are not helpful in assist- 
ing with these food control methods. 
Whatever method is used, it should be 
“simple, yet pertinent, practical, create 
no interference with kitchen routine, 
economically sound, entailing no undue 
expense”’. 

A daily record of food costs, based on 
the issues from the storeroom, and the 
daily purchases of supplies, gives the 
manager a reliable means of checking on 
the fluctuation of costs. It takes time 
but the manager knows just where she 
stands at the end of the day and can 
avoid any disastrous results to her food 
budget. The procedure prevents the 
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many possible leaks that may occur in 
the food department and which are not 
so easily caught if one waits until the 
usual monthly income and expense 
statements are made up. The latter are 
very necessary to give a clear picture of 
the finances of the food department for 
each month but if the monthly state- 
ments are to be of any value as guides 
for the next month’s operation, they 
must be completed by the tenth of the 
month or earlier if possible. Keeping 
the storeroom door locked and issuing 
supplies only upon requisition will pre- 
vent food leaks that are disastrous to 
the picture painted by the income and 
expense statements. Storeroom control 
is more difficult in some institutions due 
to the arrangement of the kitchen and 
storeroom, the size of the dormitory and 
the lack of sufficient help. 

If a food cost analysis is made on the 
basis of the relationship of food group 
costs and total food expenditures, a 
balance can be maintained. It is helpful 
to compare these group relationships 
with those of other organizations of 
similar nature. 

Recipes should be standardized and 
the cost per serving and per person 
should be carefully figured. The cost 
per paying person is an important item 
in dormitory feeding where family table 
service is used, as the cost per serving 
except on individual salads, desserts, and 
so forth, is not the same as the cost per 
person due to the greater demand for 
second servings in table service and the 
use of serving dishes for each table. 
The income is on a basis of persons and 
not on the serving numbers. A grad- 
uated food cost list is helpful in making 
up menus. In this the dishes of each 
general food group are listed with their 


cost per serving and per person in the 
order of their increasing cost; by con- 
sulting this, the raw food cost of each 
menu can be figured and a safe margin 
provided. The recipe costs should be 
checked every three or six months. 
Very often the manager of a small 
dormitory has to depend on a student 
office worker whose class hours are not 
always easily adjusted. The number of 
records that can be kept depends very 
largely on the amount of available office 
help. 

The use of specification cards, es- 
pecially for meat, and cost control 
charts have been suggested by Wenzel. 
Each wholesale cut of meat has a 
specification card which gives the fol- 
lowing information: quality specifica- 
tions; special notes about trimming, etc.; 
five possible raw pound prices with the 
cost per pound of cooked meat for each 
raw meat price; the individual costs of 
different sized servings for each of the 
raw meat prices; and the number of 
portions of the different sizes to be 
obtained from the cut of meat. The 
food cost control chart lists the more or 
less stable cost items on each menu and 
gives a table showing the cost of meats 
that might be allowed on meals of 
specified total cost. This might be used 
for cost allowances with other items, 
such as desserts, vegetables and salads 
in which there is not likely to be so large 
a variation as in meats. All of these 
charts take time to make and keep up to 
date but a few very usable ones are 
decidedly worthwhile. The specifica- 
tion information cards might easily be 
put on the food stock cards which show 
the purchase and inventory records for 
each size of package and brand of each 
food. 
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One of the weightiest factors in food 
cost control is the purchasing of the food 
products. The manager must have 
accurate information about quantity and 
quality specifications for all kinds of 
food and she should refuse all goods 
which do not come up to specifications. 
I have often heard M. Faith McAuley, 
who has directed many food studies 
made by the Administration Section of 
the American Dietetic Association, em- 
phasize the necessity for knowledge 
about quantities needed. She believes 
that the greatest emphasis in food cost 
control should not be on the bookkeeping 
statements about past operations but 
should refer instead to information 
which might be applied toward improved 
production and service operations. 

The use of left-overs is a very real 
problem in dormitories and wise judg- 
ment in estimating quantities is an 
essential asset. All products should be 
purchased keeping in mind the use for 
which they are intended. Many food 
dollars have been wasted because a fancy 
grade of stock has been used where a 
lower priced one might have served just 
as well or better. To be a wise and 
efficient purchaser of supplies requires 
constant study. In addition to the 
many authoritative articles in journals 
and textbooks, and various government 
reports, the honest and interested sales- 
men may be of real help, for high quality 
raw food is very necessary to the pro- 
duction of a first-class meal. 

The preparation of food needs per- 
sistent attention, for a high standard 
must be maintained at all times as 
dormitory residents get tired of the 
meals under the best conditions. Good 
judgment regarding seasoning and 
flavoring is a real asset to the supervisor 
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and cook. Constant attention to the 
prevention of waste in food preparation 
is essential in sound food cost control. 
The control of labor bears consider- 
able relation to food cost control. 
West and Wood give 25-29 per cent of 
the income as the average percentage 
for payroll, to be further divided into 
5-7 per cent for management and 20-22 
per cent for employees. Many students 
work for board and room or in partial 
payment for these items and therefore 
the cost of these items must be con- 
sidered as a part of the payroll. So 
much depends upon the organization of 
employees, experience and skill of 
workers, numbers served, wage rate and 
the standards of the manager. As 
has been stated before, the waitresses, 
waiters, dishwashers and often the 
janitors are college students in the college 
residence hall. Great care in the selec- 
tion of the full-time employees is 
especially necessary, for persons must 
be engaged who are interested in young 
people and who will create and maintain 
a wholesome atmosphere in the kitchen. 
The manager’s genuine interest in her 
employees is very important and she 
must realize that in order to do their 
best they must work together harmon- 
iously. The working staff constitutes a 
small social group and it functions 
successfully in so far as the leader 
simultaneously promotes the economic 
motive, pride in their work and pleasant 
daily work relationships. No institution 
manager has the opportunity to build up 
a more interesting and intelligent staff 
of student and regular workers than the 
manager of a college dormitory. Be- 
cause of the fact that students do much 
of the work they should be allowed 
practically the same menu as the 
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residents who pay. The student worker 
eating in the kitchen will often solve 
the problem of left-over desserts or 
salads. Each year the turnover is large 
among the student workers, especially in 
a freshman dormitory where incoming 
freshmen are given work. The problem 
of management is simplified by keeping 
on a nucleus of older students. Whether 
student or non-student, the efficient and 
cooperative employee contributes much 
to the control of food costs. 

The problems of the manager of a col- 
lege residence hall are many, concerned as 
they are with both the physical and social 
development of the student. However, 
there are many gratifying aspects of 
such work. To watch the development 
of the student family and to play a part 
in that development by providing the 


best possible food and living conditions 
is a real satisfaction. 
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EDITORIAL 


CALIFORNIA, HERE WE Come! 


It used to be said that all good Ameri- 
cans go to Paris when they die. Today, 
all ambitious Americans go to California 
and Jive. And in August 1939 dietitian 
members and friends of the American 
Dietetic Association from the forty-eight 
states and foreign countries will be 
wending their way westward along the 
paths of the Oregon Trail, the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, and the fabulous 
forty-niners, to the land that has held 
such appeal to the adventurous even 
before the lure of the Gold Rush. To- 
day these paths, blazed by the heroic 
settlers of an early day, may be tra- 
versed from sunset to sunrise in the 
mighty planes of the airways. The 
speediest and most luxurious transconti- 
nental train service in the world today 
carries one from the Atlantic seaboard 
to California in less than three days. 
For those who wish to travel there by 
motor, a vast network of highways leads 
from all sections of the country. 

The memories of those who travel so 
safely westward late in this coming 
summer will likely be stirred by the recol- 
lection of the hazards of cross continen- 
tal travel a century ago, for the mighty 
mountain peaks and vast territories of 
sparsely settled land formed a barrier 
well-nigh impassable to all but the most 
courageous. But the charm of Califor- 
nia and the Pacific Coast, once discov- 
ered, proved a lodestar to the people of 
the East. In 1843 General John C. 
Frémont crossed the Sierra Nevadas, his 
troop of hardy pathfinders narrowly 
escaping death in the deep snows from 
cold and starvation. Death Valley, 
said to be the driest and hottest place 


in the world, acquired its tragic name 
from the large number of fatalities 
occurring here during pioneer days. 

Not until the East and the West were 
linked by the Union Pacific Railroad, 
shortly after the close of the Civil War, 
was the approach to California really 
open to travelers from the East. Today 
in place of the golden nuggets of 1849, 
the golden sunshine of California will 
lure its visitors, the American Dietetic 
Association, in 1939. And for those who 
like variety in climate and scenery, the 
far-famed climates of California offer 
the semitropical in the southern sec- 
tion; in the mountains a gentle coolness 
like that of New England in summer; 
while in the sun-baked valleys in sum- 
mertime it is not even semitropical, it 
is tropical. If one looks for the typical 
California climate, one finds it in that 


narrow strip of land between the coast 


range and the sea. Here some flowers 
are always in bloom, rainfall is plentiful, 
and sea breezes and fogs keep the tem- 
perature at a more uniform level. 
Replete with historical interest, 
blessed with glorious climate and encom- 
passed with the beauties of Nature—the 
mighty Pacific, the mountains, rich 
valleys, and glacier-fed riversand water- 
falls—California offers an enticing pros- 
pect. Within its borders are two ex- 
tremes of altitude, Mt. Whitney over 
14,000 feet above sea level, and Death 
Valley, lower than any desert in the 
world except the valley of the Dead 
Sea in Palestine. The Ambassador Ho- 
tel, headquarters for the annual meeting, 
unlike any other at which previous 
meetings have been held, is in reality a 
resort hotel in the heart of a great city. 
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Surrounded by its twenty-two acre 
park in the heart of the fashionable 
Wilshire district, it has its own adjacent 
golf course, outdoor swimming pool, 
open-air restaurant and Spanish Patio, 
and the world-famous Cocoanut Grove, 
gathering place of the stars of the cinema 
world, visiting celebrities and cosmopo- 
lites from near and far. 

California and the Pacific coast, 
proud in the heritage of sturdy pioneer 
days, rich with natural beauties and 
modern man-made cities and mighty 
bridges, and reminders of an early 
civilization founded by the Spanish 
religious, offer as well to those attending 
the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Association a formal program repre- 
sentative of a progressive state dietetic 
association, universities and institutions. 
Now that the long awaited opportunity 
of a California meeting presents itself, 
all will want to take advantage of an 
unusual opportunity to combine a vaca- 
tion trip with attendance at the 1939 
meeting. 


Tue Hotet EXECUTIVE CONSIDERS THE 
DIETITIAN AND COMMERCIAL 
CATERING! 


Successful food catering to the public 
in the hotel and restaurant demands 
first that the public be pleased, at least a 
sufficient number to constitute a fairly 
constant and dependable clientéle. Skill 
in merchandising food that appeals must 
be balanced with adequate cost control, 
the whole involving four essential ele- 


1 Based on an address by Mr. Lucius Boomer, 
president of the Boomer-DuPont Properties 
Corp., and the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, The 
Savarin, Inc., and Louis Sherry, Inc., before 
the Greater New York Dietetic Association, 
December 5, 1938. 
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ments: buying, preparation, service and 
selling. These must coexist, for failure 
in the performance of one will nullify 
or at least handicap the others. Mr. 
Lucius Boomer, who is regarded as the 
pioneer in the scientific operation of 
large hotels, thus presents the essentials 
of commercial catering. The ideal ob- 
jective, however, should be to please the 
customer and at the same time serve 
the food that is good for him. To do 
this requires a knowledge of dietetics 
not usually possessed by caterers. The 
dietitian-caterer must be able to give the 
public what it wants and at the same 
time see that the patrons benefit in every 
possible way by eating food that is 
physically good for them. 

Mr. Boomer stresses the importance 
of appearance in the prepared dish, for 
this factor is essentially involved in the 
quality of palatability. Skilled catering 
calls for imagination and sensitiveness 
with regard to the way food looks as 
well as tastes, and to achieve this the 
caterer must be able to enjoy good food 
himself. The greater the cost restric- 
tion, the greater the need for the expert 
ability of the dietitian. 

Much has been heard about changing 
habits in eating. If this is true, the 
nine public and two club restaurants 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, which in 1938 
served over 1,000,000 meals, might be 
expected to mirror these changes. Mr. 
Boomer believes that the principal 
change is that people eat less than for- 
merly. During the last decade at the 
Waldorf-Astoria there has been a slight 
decrease in the total amounts of meat, 
poultry and fish consumed, due chiefly 
to a decreased consumption of poultry 
and fish. More fruit, vegetables and 
salads are in demand, less butter, and 
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slightly more milk and cream. One 
interesting trend, according to Mr. 
Boomer, is the use of “frosted” (quickly 
frozen) vegetables. In 1937, 26,690,000 
Ib. of these were produced in this coun- 
try; in 1938, 69,239,000 Ib. 

A curious thing about the restaurant 
industry is the belief of many that they 
can run such a business profitably, 
whereas the number of failures in this 
field is excessive. One reason is that the 
margin of profitis very low. Inasurvey 
by the National Restaurant Association 
covering 105 typical restaurants—40 
per cent cafeteria and 60 per cent table 
service—the average cost of merchan- 
dise was about 45 cents per dollar and 
the gross profits, therefore, 55 per cent. 
From this gross profit, salaries and wages 
averaging about 27 cents per dollar, and 
other items as social security, laundry, 
fuel, ice, cleaning, taxes, licenses, re- 
placements, rent, repairs, water, insur- 
ance and miscellaneous items must be 
deducted so that, without interest on 
investment, the average net profit was 
about 43 per cent. 

While the Waldorf-Astoria represents 
catering on a large scale, the volume 
operations are small in comparison with 
chains like Horn and Hardart’s, 
Schrafft’s, Childs’ and others. Prob- 
ably the greatest catering organization 
in the world is Lyons and Company of 
England whose tea business is so enor- 
mous that they pay one-sixth of the total 
tax on tea in Great Britain. This firm 
originated a dessert called the “Swiss 
Roll” and one evidence of their extensive 


business is that they produce about eight 


linear miles of this delicacy per day at 
their Cadby Hall establishment. The 
firm was chiefly responsible for making 
ice cream a popular dish in England. 
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They have 35,000 employees and serve 
150,000,000 meals a year. 

If one wishes to succeed in catering on 
a low price scale, Mr. Boomer believes 
that one should fully consider the pos- 
sibilities of casserole dishes. They help 
in standardization, aid quick service, 
keep hot, “look important” and make it 
possible to offer more for the price. 
Fixed price meals with service on the 
plate have like attributes. Mr. Boomer 
believes that the number of combina- 
tions possible in individual casserole and 
plate selections is practically unlimited. 

With regard to the American cuisine, 
in time this should be a composite of the 
best of the many different types of 
foreign and regional dishes. We have 
two types of what might be termed 
strictly American cookery: the dishes 
that had their origin in colonial days, 
and the more modern innovations devel- 
oped in home economics courses and 
fostered by magazines and newspaper 
pages devoted to the interests of home- 
makers. Some of these character- 
istically American dishes have been 
successfully featured by women opera- 
tors of restaurants; for example, the 
famous Palm Beach cocoanut cake 
introduced by Mrs. Roche at the Cocoa- 
nut Grove, Palm Beach. Schrafft’s 
restaurants are another example of 
successful exploitation of American dish- 
es as prepared by women cooks. 

Mr. Boomer cites his experience as 
managing director of the Sherry-Nether- 
land as an illustration of the current 
demand for typically American dishes. 
This apartment hotel was designed to 
offer the ultimate in hotel luxury to 
permanent rather than transient guests. 
An exceptional French chef was installed 
in charge of the kitchen, but to Mr. 
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Boomer’s surprise numerous complaints 
with regard to the cooking began to 
come in. He soon discovered the rea- 
son; one guest, an outspoken business 
man, said he was weary of the rich and 
elaborate French cookery day after day. 
He could enjoy such food when enter- 
taining friends once or twice a week, but 
having been induced to live in the hotel 
and regard it as his home, he wanted 
his food to have a homely quality. In 
short, he wanted such dishes as corned 
beef and cabbage, roast beef and pota- 
toes, ham and eggs, chicken fricassee 
and apple pie. 

As a result of this experience, when the 
new Waldorf-Astoria was planned, a 
“Home Kitchen” was installed, a dieti- 
tian, Mrs. Rebekah Hufcut, put in 
charge, and women employed as cooks. 
This feature was immediately popular 
and has continued so. 
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Mr. Boomer believes that the tend- 
ency toward simplification and greater 
appreciation of American cookery will 
continue. He notes a widespread and 
growing conviction as to the importance 
of diet in relation to its physical effects. 
The non-dietitian caterer is just begin- 
ning to realize this. Doctors and dieti- 
tians have directly affected present-day 
eating tendencies and methods of cook- 
ing by pointing out the beneficial effects 
of eating intelligently as well as pleasur- 
ably. Poor food combinations will be 
more and more criticized by the many 
who are seriously considering the physi- 
cal effects of the food they eat. As a 
result, Mr. Boomer asserts that a wide 
field of activity in catering to the public 
is opening for the dietitian. In his 
opinion, the dietitian will soon occupy a 
highly important post in hotels and com- 
mercial restaurants. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


THE NUTRITIONIST IN THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating” but if the simile of the pudding 
be applied to the adequate diet, at times 
it is with difficulty that we prepare the 
pudding and with even more difficulty 
that we persuade those who should 
partake thereof, to sit down and eat. 
Such is frequently the case with families 
coming under the care of public health 
organizations. But the increase in well- 
being which follows the use of the proper 
food is proof of the goodness of this 
pudding. 

Most health organizations are aware 
of the need of better nutrition in the com- 
munities which they serve. How best 
to approach the problem is a question 


which has not yet been definitely set- 
tled. A number of systems have been 
tried with varying degrees of success. 
The method employed depends to some 
extent on the set-up and plan of work of 
the health organization involved. The 
aim in every instance, however, is to 
make the science of nutrition an applied 
science, so that every family in the 
community will benefit from the knowl- 
edge and practice of better food habits. 

The fact that the family’s food supply 
has a direct and important bearing on the 
family’s health cannot now be over- 
looked. The findings of medical and 
scientific research have shown the phys- 
iological requirements of the body and 
the foods which are necessary to supply 
its needs. That the food supplies of 
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many families, of varying economic 
levels, do not fully meet these demands, 
has been amply demonstrated. The 
improvement in health and well-being 
following the use of a better dietary is 
well known to those who have had the 
opportunity to observe results in any 
group or individual over a sufficiently 
long period. There are also many re- 
liable reports of experiments in group 
feeding which demonstrate convincingly 
the improvement in general health 
accomplished by a change for the better 
in diet, with no other change in routine 
or environment entering into the picture. 
Lack of acute illness or of incapacitating 
ill health does not mean positive good 
health. Many individuals with sub- 
optimal health require frequent care for 
minor illnesses or are in a state of chronic 
ill health which continual “doctoring” 
never overcomes. Faulty nutrition as a 
result of long continued faulty eating, is 
the cause of much of this. The cure 
can be effected only by the substitution 
of good dietary habits. It would seem 
obvious that all engaged in health work 
should make full use of this simple 
weapon which has proved so effective 
in combatting ill health. 

Lack of education is the most im- 
portant of the many reasons for this 
tardiness in the application of nutri- 
tional facts. If the public in general 
and those concerned in public health 
programs in particular, were fully aware 
of the fundamental importance of good 
nutrition in preventive medicine, in 
spite of custom and personal prejudices 
there would be great changes in eating 
habits, for good health is much desired. 
The responsibility for education falls 
chiefly upon the nutritionist. 

It is not enough to educate only those 
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who ordinarily come under the care of 
public health agencies and are in obvious 
need of advice in this respect. There 
is much need for information in well-to- 
do homes. In the medical profession 
itself there is further need for nutri- 
tional knowledge, especially as regards 
its practical application as well as for 
greater awareness of the benefits to be 
derived from improved nutritional hab- 
its. Frequently the relation between 
signs of suboptimal health and dietary 
habits is overlooked. Insurance against 
nutritional defects may be effected if a 
nutritionist is available in an advisory 
capacity for public health agencies. 

Education of the public, in general, is 
of the utmost importance and may be 
carried out through many channels. 
Talks to groups, or better still, discus- 
sion groups, yield greater returns in 
interest and lasting effect than radio 
talks or newspaper publicity, though 
these reach the many and most cer- 
tainly have a valuable place. The 
information must be accurate and sim- 
ple, but it is of vital importance that it 
be interesting and offer means of attain- 
ing some vital human want if it is to 
compete with the colorful and extrava- 
gant advertising of commercialized roads 
to health. 

There are many instances where 
children as well as adults, living on 
suboptimal diets, are headed inevitably 
toward future illness and frequently are 
already in a state of vague ill health, 
yet are not ill enough to seek medical 
advice. In such cases the nutritionist 
can do excellent preventive work. To 
do this, there must be adequate pub- 
licity to bring the problem of nutrition 
before the community. 

The practical application of the science 
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of nutrition is in great need of develop- 
ment. A thorough knowledge of the 
subject must be combined with under- 
standing of family and social problems 
and the ability to influence people. 
Skill in this last mentioned respect is 
one of the most important factors 
involved. It is a simple matter to teach 
people what is the daily requirement of 
milk for a child. It is an entirely differ- 
ent matter to convince them so that they 
will see that each child of theirs receives 
the requisite amount daily, without 
fail. It takes time and ingenuity to 
change food habits. The confidence and 
cooperation of the family must be ob- 
tained before much can be accomplished 
in a constructive way. The public 
health nurse is recognized as a friend 
and helper in most communities and her 
suggestions are usually well received. 
However, she often has a full program 
and the length and frequency of her 
visits to any one family is of necessity 
restricted. A few words or an occa- 
sional visit may settle a specific problem 
or one already recognized by the family, 
but in the great majority of cases inten- 
sive work is required if there is to be any 
lasting effect. The nurse is not on a 
case long enough to accomplish this. 
The odd visit or so, even when made by 
trained nutritionists who spend the 
whole period on food problems, is not 
enough for the reconstruction of food 
habits. 

It has been said “the dietary habits 
and traditions of a people are the most 
resistant to change of any native quality 
or characteristic’. Yet they can be 
changed and are being changed con- 
tinually, according to family circum- 
stances. It is necessary that the action 
come from the individuals themselves, 
for changes cannot be forced on them. 
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People must be given a motive. A 
clear explanation of the body’s needs 
and how they must be met, goes far in 
cultivating the proper attitude. In- 
dividual tastes, cooking, meal planning, 
budgeting and problems of child training 
and general household management, 
have to be considered and some one 
with a knowledge of these subjects is 
required to deal with them effectively. 
Not only why but also how must be 
made clear. A properly trained nutri- 
tionist is the logical person, in fact the 
only person qualified to handle these 
problems. When the knowledge of nu- 
trition is relayed by those for whom 
it is only one of a number of supple- 
mentary tools, it gains nothing in 
accuracy or conviction. It will never 
reach its full value as a preventive until 
it assumes a place of prime and funda- 
mental importance. 

With these things in mind, it is urgent 
that nutrition work be extended. Re- 
sults will be more rapid, more effective 
and more lasting if the work is under- 
taken by those who are trained for it, 
and if they are able to work directly 
with the people. Dr. McLester’s state- 
ment that ‘“Man’s place in future his- 
tory will depend in no small degree on 
the food he eats” is worth remembering. 

Public health services have accom- 
plished remarkable results in the control 
of contagious diseases, curtailment of 
infant mortality and in lengthening the 
span of life. There is still much to be 
done in improving the general health of 
those who make up our communities. 
Sir Robert McCarrison claims that 
“The newer knowledge of nutrition is 
the greatest advance in medical science 
since the days of Lister”. Let us by all 
means use it to the full—Mary E. 
ROBERTSON, Supervisor, Visiting House- 
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keepers and Nutrition Services, Ontario 
Division, Canadian Red Cross Society. 


Historic CALIFORNIA 


Because of its isolated position at the 
time, the discovery of California came 
late in the history of the world. On one 
side the region now known as California 
was guarded by a vast, unexplored 
continent. On the other, the Pacific 
Ocean—at times belying its name—as 
an avenue of approach presented its own 
difficulties. Headwinds drove the ships 
of the Spanish explorers backward on 
their courses, and sometimes miles out 
to sea. Often weeks of tacking and 
beating to windward were necessary 
before headway could be gained. 

California’s giant Sequoias, the largest 
trees in the world, have looked down on 
its history through hundreds and thou- 
sands of years. They appear to be 
almost immortal and are immune to 
every disease which affects other trees, 
and almost impervious to fire. The 
Monterey cypress, native only to the 
wind-swept shores of Monterey penin- 
sula, is unique. ; 

While on the Atlantic coast the 
“Northwest Passage” was being eagerly 
sought, the Spaniards were seeking a 
similar passage on the Pacific coast for 
exploration to the South. When Cortez 
had completed his conquest of Mexico 
he turned westward, eager for new 
fields, and his expeditions resulted in the 
discovery of “Baja” or the territory now 
known as California. It was at one time 
thought to be an island, and was shown 
on the maps and charts of that day in 
island form. 

On September 28, 1542, a group of 
Spaniards entered a port which they 
named San Miquel (now known as 
San Diego). At Santa Catalina Island, 
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Santa Monica, Ventura, they went 
ashore. Cabrillo, a Spaniard, took pos- 
session of Drake’s Bay in 1542, nearly 
forty years before Sir Francis Drake 
laid claim to that honor. Cabrillo 
died later and Ferrelo, his pilot, took 
command and sailed north with his crew 
as far as the Rogue River in Oregon 
before hunger and bad weather forced 
them back. 

After more than one hundred and 
fifty years, Spain realized the necessity 
of defending her possessions in the 
Pacific. In 1767 it was learned that 
Russia was contemplating new expedi- 
tions to the Pacific Coast of America, 
and Spain speedily took steps to stop 
them. Missionary aid was necessary, 
and Fra Junfpero Serra was chosen for 
this work. Monterey and San Diego 
were to be occupied, and five missions 
were to be established. Cattle were to 
be taken with the settlers. 

The tribes of Indians to be colonized 
were not unintelligent, yet were lower 
in the scale of humanity than Indian 
tribes of the eastern and middle western 
part of the United States. These west- 
ern Indians soon learned Spanish, they 
also learned to intone Latin, and could 
be trained to read music, and to sing. 
Their abilities in the mechanical arts 
were remarkable. Many of their early 
missions and buildings still stand. In 
the next issue of the JouRNAL we will 
tell something of California’s missions— 
OcTAVIE DE BEAULIEU, 1414 South Hope 
Street, Los Angeles. 


Freres IN GREASE Ducts IN KITCHENS 


A bulletin distributed by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters contains 
information most pertinent to adminis- 
trative dietitians. In all food establish- 
ments where broiling and frying are 
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extensive operations, hoods must be 
provided to collect the smoke and 
fumes, and ducts to carry these off. 
Any duct from cooking equipment, no 
matter how carefully planned, may be 
expected to collect considerable com- 
bustible material in the form of grease, 
and also lint. Where exposed to vapors 
of broilers and deep-frying kettles, the 
duct will become coated in a short time 
with deposits of varying thickness, 
sometimes extending well up into the 
vent. 

Thus the question of cleaning and 
consequent prevention of fire is a serious 
one. If through lack of attention the 
coating of fat and lint becomes ignited, 
the natural draft produces an intense 
heat which may last for a considerable 
period of time. Drippings from the 
duct may also produce fire and smoke 
in the room from which the duct ex- 
tends. 

While the proper construction of 
hoods and ducts has been covered by the 
regulations of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, this does not obviate 
their need of cleaning in order to prevent 
any possibility of fire in modern estab- 
lishments where ducts are properly 
constructed as well as in older buildings 
where the hazard is possibly greater. 

With ducts designed so that they may 
be cleaned out by burning, this method 
may be safely employed, provided other 
property is not exposed and the fire 
department is notified beforehand. When 
this is done, provision should be made to 
control the draft by partially closing off 
the bottom. Naturally the preferable 
practice is to keep all ducts free of 
grease. Filters are sometimes placed 
at the inlet to the exhaust duct to catch 
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the grease. This cuts down accumula- 
tions of grease in the duct but does not 
eliminate the hazard of ignition. Steel 
wool filters will burn and add fuel to the 
burning grease. These filters must be 
frequently taken out and cleaned, a 
good rule being to have all filters, hoods 
and that portion of the duct leading to 
the filter, cleaned daily. 

Any grease duct should have doors so 
placed as to permit the interior to be 
inspected and cleaned by scraping and 
washing. The doors should be sub- 
stantial in order to prevent smoke and 
flame from spreading through the build- 
ing. Steaming a duct system is effective 
in removing much of the grease. Wash- 
ing or swabbing with a non-inflammable 
grease solvent such as carbon tetra- 
chloride is effective but expensive unless 
the system is a small one. Automatic 
sprinklers may also be used but special 
provision should be made to prevent 
flooding the range with water. This 
can be done by having a horizontal 
section just beyond the hood, with 
suitable trap and drain to the sewer. 


UNDERGRADUATES OF 1840 


In a series of sixty undergraduate 
letters written by G. B. and J. S. Bar- 
rows of the class of 1842, to their parents, 
and now the property of the Baker 
Library, Dartmouth College, Anna M. 
Tracy culled the following appearing in 
The Baker Library Bulletin for Decem- 
ber 1938: 

May 28, 1839 


Our boarding place is one of the best 
in the world—both the mistress and 
the bill of fare, which is in the morning 
biscuit cold and warm, toast and some 
sort of hash, fish or something else, for 
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dinner roasted or broiled meat and all 
the “fixings” and regularly pie for 
dessert. On Sunday noon we have pies 
of all sorts and cake enough; for supper 
we have bread warm and cold apple 
sauce gingerbread, two kinds of cake, 
and nuts, with other varieties occa- 
sionally. In short there can be no 
fault found unless in price which is 11 
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shillings per week. We have had 
several opportunities to purchase furni- 
ture, but have not as yet.... Last 
Wednesday the College took fire in one 
of the librarian’s rooms. It burnt this 
society’s papers and the librarian’s 
breeches and smoked the building con- 
siderably but not a great deal of dam- 
age. 
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Emotions and Bodily Changes. A Survey of 
Literature on Psychosomatic Interrelation- 
ships, 1910-1933. Second edition. With 
Supplementary Introduction and Additional 
Bibliography. By H. Flanders Dunbar, M.D., 
Med. Sc.D., Ph.D. Departments of Medicine 
and Psychiatry, Columbia University. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. 
601. Price $5.00. 

While much of this book is thoroughly under- 
standable only to the highly specialized profes- 
sions of psychiatry, neurology and psychology, 
its contents may be read with profit by all those 
whose work concerns the health of mankind. 
Indeed the author emphasizes the need for the 
well-coordinated thinking of all specialists in the 
treatment of diseases, whether considered due to 
physical or mental causes. In the front matter, 
the author quotes from Descartes: “If, there- 
fore, anyone wishes to search out the truth of 
things in serious earnest, he ought not to select 
one special science; for all the sciences are con- 
joined with each other and interdependent; he 
ought rather to think how to increase the natural 
light of reason, not for the purpose of resolving 
this or that difficulty of scholastic type, but in 
order that his understanding may enlighten his 
will to its proper choice in all the contingencies 
of life.” 

The author has assembled a compilation of 
brief excerpts and clinical aspects of over 2000 
published works concerning bodily changes that 
accompany diverse emotional experiences. 
Many physiological processes which are of pro- 
found significance for health can be controlled by 
way of the emotions. The author believes that 
in this knowledge we have the key to many prob- 
lems in the prevention and treatment of illness. 
Yet we lack perspective concerning our knowl- 
edge in this field and are confused in our con- 
cepts of the interrelationships of psychic, includ- 
ing emotional and somatic processes in health 
and disease. 

The present monograph represents an attempt 
to bring together in some sort of perspective the 
research material which has combined to develop 
those concepts in medicine that are basically 
essential to further research in the sphere of 
psychosomatic problems. Nearly half a mil- 
lenium B.C., Socrates came back from army 


service to report to his Greek countrymen that 
in one respect the barbarian Thracians were in 
advance of Greek civilization: they knew that 
the body could not be cured without the mind. 
And Paracelsus wrote: “only he who grasps the 
innermost nature of man, can cure him in ear- 
nest.” Today the mass of human knowledge 
has grown beyond the compass of any one human 
mind. Even the science of nutrition has become 
so profound, so made up of many ramifications 
of interest, that the field of research represents 
innumerable specialized approaches or facets of 
the problem, to the solving of which the many 
must contribute. 

From the consideration of small parts the 
scientist must advance to the interrelationships 
of parts; but the organism as a whole “‘is some- 
thing other than the sum of all its parts.”” Paw- 
low, Cannon and others for the past twenty 
years have been asking themselves whether 
anything happens to the organs of the body in 
the presence of emotional tension and have 
brought evidence to prove “that under emotional 
stress a change in organic function does take 
place.” Woodyatt called attention to this pos- 
sibility in his statement that in some cases of 
diabetes mellitus it is more important to follow 
the emotions than the blood sugar curve. All 
dietitians are familiar with his comment that 
“Tt is interesting to be able to measure the power 
of emotion in terms so tangible as ounces of 
sugar. The power of emotions to produce physi- 
cal alterations of the body does not seem unreal 
under these conditions.” 

Some have called attention to the fact that the 
emotionally unstable introvert whether male or 
female is more likely to be susceptible to illness 
than the stable extrovert. Others discount this. 

The book under review is essentially a bibli- 
ography, representing an attempt to bring to- 
gether the research material (from such quarters 
as biology, psychology, psycho-analysis, and 
medicine with its experimental and clinical 
aspects) that has combined to develop those 
concepts in medicine which are the necessary 
foundation for further research in the sphere of 
psychosomatic problems, It is made up of three 
sections. Part I deals with orientation and 
methodology. Part II summarizes the litera- 
ture relating to emotions and organs or organ 
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systems. Part III contains therapeutic con- 
siderations and concluding remarks. 

In this, the second edition, the supplementary 
introduction reviews the developments since 
1933. And the additional bibliography is in- 
tended to exemplify the literature that has 
accrued since 1933. Otherwise, the second edi- 
tion is a reprint of the first. Contents (in brief) 
are: Part I—Orientation and Methodology— 
Problems of integration, differentiation, acute 
and chronic illness and measurement. Part II— 
Organs or Organ-Systems—Nervous system, 
musculature, endocrines, general metabolism 
and heat regulation, cardiovascular, respiratory, 
gastro-intestinal, genito-urinary systems, gyne- 
cology, sense organs, skin, bones including odon- 
tology. Part II1I—Therapeutic considerations, 
conclusion, etc. 


Inventory, An Appraisal of Results of the Works 
Progress Administration. Harry L. Hopkins, 
Administrator. For sale by the Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Price 30 cents. 
This appraisal, published during the period of 

office of Harry L. Hopkins, details the accom- 

plishments of his administration for five years. 

Thirty-four per cent of the total program was 

spent for roads and bridges, 11 per cent for parks 

and playgrounds and a like amount for public 
buildings. Construction facilities for water 

supply and sewage disposal accounted for 10 

per cent of the total expenditures; aviation, air- 

ports, hangars, etc., 2 per cent; restoration of 
historic shrines was included under the item 

“public buildings.” Of the activities of par- 

ticular interest to the readers of this JouRNAL, 

education accounted for 2 per cent of the total 
program. Special emphasis was placed on adult 
education and nursery schools and much of the 

educational efforts were directed toward im- 

proving health. For children of low income 

families from two to five years of age the WPA 
operates 1500 nursery schools in which each child 
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is given a well balanced service covering health 
education, play and social development. 

Women who work on WPA projects and 
mothers who must provide for families from 
meager budgets are being taught how to improve 
nutrition and health. Health projects took up 
3 per cent of the total program. Part of this 
was devoted to a school lunch program in which 
dietitians were employed “where they were 
found on relief rolls.” Needy women whose 
previous experience had been as housewives were 
employed to serve hot nourishing noon lunches 
to school children. Under this plan over 
129,000,000 hot lunches have been served or 
“enough to provide every elementary school 
child in the nation with lunches for a month.” 

Conservation, especially when connected with 
the food supply, is a concern of the dietitian. 
Five per cent of the total WPA program was 
spent to check the destruction of natural re- 
sources and repair the ravages of flood and 
storm. 

For the production of goods 10 per cent of the 
total program was spent. 

Surplus food was preserved for free distribu- 
tion to those unable to buy these necessities. 
Large quantities of surplus meat and fruit and 
vegetables gathered during peak seasons were 
processed for future use. The variety of food 
garnered ranged from surplus fish in Maine to 
molasses in the South. Some of the subsistence 
gardens were operated to provide food for school 
lunches. Over 36,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs 
were canned or preserved and 82,000,000 quarts 
of milk in liquid or powdered form. 

Other activities were concerned with science 
and research, recreation, music, the theatre, 
American art, the preparation of guide books, 
and disaster relief. 

No matter what may be the political views 
of the reader of this report, all must admit that 
the activities undertaken and results accom- 
plished make a most creditable showing. 
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American Journal of Digestive Diseases 
Vol. 5, January 1939 


*Studies on humans with a new secretagogue meal. R. 
Upham.—p. 721. 

*Food allergy and its rationalization. H.C. Bradley and 
S. Belfer.—p. 730. 

*Peptic ulcer—the effect of high protein diet on the be- 
havior of the disease. C. Windwer and M. J. Matz- 
ner.—p. 743. 

A practical method of analyzing the precipitating factors 
producing peptic ulcer. E. J. Callahan and D. W. 
Ingham.—p. 751. 


NEw SECRETAGOGUE MEAL. Use of the meat 
extract meal gives a great deal more information 
than any other procedure as to the actual 
amount of hydrochloric acid produced by the 
stomach in a given time as well as the amount 
of non-acid and acid fluid added to the gastric 
contents by the stomach wall and duodenal 
regurgitations. 


Foop ALLEeRGy. An entirely new physiology 
of digestion has been proposed in which the 
major functions of digestion are carried on in the 
blood stream. The gastro-intestinal tract is 
essentially a receiving, mixing and eliminating 
organ. In it the food materials combine with 
amylase, lipase, and trypsin, and in this form are 
absorbed, along with any excess of free enzymes. 
The food materials are then digested in the blood 
into harmless end-products. When pancreatic 
secretion is deficient, there is subnormal enzyme 
concentration in the blood stream and digestion 
there is delayed. Tissue cells are thus exposed 
to toxic intermediate protein fragments, and 
the symptoms of allergy develop. Enzyme 
concentration in the tissues is exactly 100 times 
that of blood. 


HicH Prorern Diet ror Peptic Utcer. A 
high protein diet consisting of a mixed diet with 
hourly feedings of gelatin between meals was 
used in the treatment of 40 patients with peptic 
ulcer. Symptomatic relief was noted in 90% 
of the cases. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 
Vol. 56, December 1938 


*Altered lipid metabolism in acute infections of infants 
and of older children. A.V. Stoesser.—p. 1215. 


Lier METABOLISM IN INFECTIONS. There is a 
definite lowering of the value for total choles- 
terol, total fatty acids and phospholipids at the 
height of acute disease as compared with the 
levels during convalescence. The intensity of 
the fat metabolism during an acute infection 
and the presence of the bacterial toxins in the 
blood may be responsible for the fall in the 
plasma phospholipids to abnormal levels with 
associated extensive loss of their unsaturated 
fatty acids. 


Bulletin, National Tuberculosis Association 
Vol. 25, January 1939 


*Many improvements made during last six years in the 
health program of South Bend schools. C. V. Cline.— 
p. 11. ; 


IMPROVEMENT IN HEALTH ProcRAM. About 6 
years ago there was a revision of the entire 
curriculum in the public schools of South Bend, 
Indiana. Lighting conditions were improved. 
The proper selections of food were stressed. 
Washing hands before eating, quiet conversa- 
tion at the tables and other socially acceptable 
manners were taught. Health knowledge was 
translated into action wherever possible. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Vol. 127, January 1939 


*Additional nutritional factors required by the rat. J. J. 
Oleson, H. R. Bird, C. A. Elvehjem and E. B. Hart.— 
p. 23. 

*Synthesis of cystine by the albino rat. E. F. Beach and 
A. White.—p. 87. 

*Studies on the mercapturic acid synthesis in animals. 
X. Glutathione in relation to growth of rats on a low 
casein diet which contained bromobenzene and 
naphthalene. J. A. Stekol.—p. 131. 

*Carotene. XI. Isolation and detection of a-carotene, 
and the carotenes of carrot roots and of butter. H.H. 
Strain.—p. 191. 

*Radioactive phosphorus as an indicator of phospholipid 
metabolism. V. On the mechanism of the action of 
choline upon the liver of the fat-fed rat. I. Perlman 
and I. L. Chaikoff.—p. 211. 

*Studies in protein metabolism. V. The utilization of 
ammonia for amino acid and creatine formation in 
animals. G. L. Foster, R. Schoenheimer and D. 
Rittenberg.—p. 319. 

*Studies in protein metabolism. VII. The metabolism of 
tyrosine. R.Schoenheimer, S. Ratner and D. Ritten- 
berg.—p. 333. 
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NuTRITIONAL Factors REQUIRED BY RAT. 
Four different deficiency symptoms have been 
produced in rats on synthetic diets low in the 
vitamin B complex but adequate in thiamin, 
riboflavin, choline, and nicotinic acid. They 
are acrodynia, paralysis, hemorrhagic disease, 
and spectacled eyes. Crystalline vitamin Beg 
was very active in preventing acrodynia, but 
inactive in preventing paralysis, hemorrhagic 
disease, or spectacled eye condition. Further 
evidence of the need of Factor W for growth was 
produced. The importance of the dietary fat 
and carbohydrate in relation to growth was 
demonstrated. 


CysTINE SyntTHEsIs. A low cystine diet was 
capable of producing a fair rate of growth in 
young rats. Analyses of the animals restricted 
to this diet over a period of approximately 6 
weeks showed a deposition of cystine which was 
considerably in excess of the amount present 
at the start of the experiment. Cystine per se 
is not a dietary essential, but may be synthe- 
sized from methionine. 


RELATION OF GLUTATHIONE TO GrowTH. The 
growth of rats is checked when bromobenzene 
or naphthalene is added to a diet and is resumed 
when glutathione or an equivalent amount of 
cystine is fed in addition to the supplemented 
diet. The promotion of growth by glutathione 
in the rat is not necessarily due to the liberation 
from the tripeptide of cystine or cysteine, but 
perhaps is a result of the utilization of gluta- 
thione as such and of the sparing action of the 
tripeptide on that dietary cystine and meth- 
ionine which are used by the rat for the synthesis 
of new protein in the tissues and for other 
anabolic purposes. 


CAROTENE OF CARROTS AND BuTTER. Carrots 
contain considerable quantities of a carotene 
pigment, the spectral absorption properties of 
which are similar to those of the flavoxanthins. 
This pigment does not occur in appreciable 
amounts in leaves. Carrot roots are also an 
excellent source of the colorless, weakly ad- 
sorbed, strongly fluorescent substances first 
isolated from leaves. The carotenes of butter 
are dependent upon those contained in the ration 
of the cows. The weakly adsorbed, fluorescent 
constituents of ingested carrots also appear in 
the butter fat. 
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PHOSPHOLIPID METABOLISM. Choline speeds 
up phospholipid metabolism in the liver. An 
increased formation as well as a rapid removal 
of phospholipid was found in the livers of rats 
after the ingestion of choline. This increase in 
metabolism appears approximately 1 hour after 
choline ingestion and its effect has disappeared 
in about 10 to 12 hours. The increase in phos- 
pholipid formation is proportional to the amount 
of ingested choline. 


PROTEIN METABOLISM. An adult rat was given 
a diet containing 16% casein, together with 
benzoic acid and isotopic ammonia in the form 
of ammonium citrate. While the diet was 
practically devoid of glycine the animal excreted 
in the 8-day period more than 830 mg. of glycine 
in hippuric acid. At least part of this glycine 
must have been synthesized. Two immature 
rats were fed a low protein diet to which a large 
amount of isotopic ammonia was added as the 
citrate. Creatine, glycine, glutamic acid, as- 
partic acid, proline, histidine, lysine and arginine 
were isolated from the bodies of the animals. 
The rats had thus utilized a small amount of the 
dietary ammonia. 


METABOLISM OF TYROSINE. When the healthy 
non-growing rat is given the ordinary stock diet 
and kept in nitrogen equilibrium, the nitrogen 
of at least one dietary amino-acid, tyrosine, is 
only partly excreted in the urine, while the re- 
mainder is deposited in the tissues. An equiva- 
lent of protein nitrogen is excreted. Only part 
of the deposited nitrogen remains attached to 
the original carbon chain of tyrosine, and a 
considerable portion of the rest is used for the 
formation of other nitrogenous compounds, even 
of such amino-acid molecules as were abundant 
in the diet. 


Journal of Nutrition 
Vol. 17, January 1939 


*A comparative study of the metabolism of certain amino 
acids, with special reference to respiratory exchange 
and heat production. M. Kriss.—p. 1. 

*The effect of yeast and of thiamin on the production of 
low iodine goiter. P.L. Harris and R. E. Remington. 
—p. 31. 

*Secondary deficiency of vitamin B: and riboflavin in the 
blacktongue producing diet. L.H. Margolis, G. Mar- 
golis and S. G. Smith.—p. 63. 

*Diet and rate of depletion of hepatic vitamin A. E. J. 
Lease and H. Steenbock.—p. 85. 
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METABOLISM OF AmINo Acips. Glutamic acid 
fed to rats as a supplement to a mixed mainte- 
nance ration was absorbed to the extent of 95% 
while glycine and alanine were completely ab- 
sorbed. Approximately 3% of glutamic acid, 
7% of glycine and 29% of alanine were excreted 
in the urine in the form of the unoxidized amino 
acids. Proteins were more completely metab- 
olized than were the single amino acids. 


Propuction oF Low Ioprne GoITEer. Dried 
brewer’s yeast is ineffective in influencing the 
size or iodine content of thyroid glands of rats 
fed a low iodine, goiter producing diet. Data 
show that vitamin B, cannot substitute for 
iodine in preventing low iodine goiter. Thy- 
roids of rats on a low iodine, vitamin B,-free 
diet supplemented by minimal amounts of iodine 
proved to be normal in every respect while the 
glands of rats on the same diet supplemented by 
vitamin B, presented a picture of true goiter. 


DEFICIENCIES OF BLACKTONGUE PRODUCING 
Dret. A study of 68 attacks of blacktongue in 
11 dogs indicated that liver extract completely 
supplements the blacktongue producing diet. 
Nicotinic acid was unable to replace liver as a 
complete supplement to the diet, although in the 
first and often in the second attack of black- 
tongue the results with nicotinic acid were 
comparable to those with liver. Twenty at- 
tacks of blacktongue in 4 dogs maintained on the 
basal diet supplemented with vitamin B, and 
vitamin B, when treated with nicotinic acid 
gave results that were in every way comparable 
with the results obtained with liver. 


DEPLETION OF Hepatic ViTAMIN A. The rate 
of loss of vitamin A from the liver of the rat was 
not affected greatly by the amount of fat in the 
diet, by the feeding of rancid fats, nor by the 
rapid depletion of fat from the liver as effected 
by the administration of choline. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 
Vol. 111, December 31, 1938 

*Vitamin K. Current comment.—p. 2494. 
Vol. 112, January 7, 1939 


*A new irterpretation of hyperglycemia in obese middle- 
aged persons. L.H.Newburghand J. W. Conn.—p. 7. 
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Vol. 112, January 14, 1939 


*Iron deficiency anemias. W. M. Fowler and A. P. Barer. 


—p. 110. 


Vol. 112, January 21, 1939 


*Regulation of serum calcium during pregnancy. M. 
Bodansky and V. B. Duff.—p. 223. 


VitamMIn K. Vitamin K is instrumental in 
maintaining the level of prothrombin in the 
blood. Bile is highly important in facilitating 
the utilization of vitamin K, probably by pro- 
moting its absorption. In clinical obstructive 
jaundice the low prothrombin level in the blood 
is raised by restoring bile to the intestine, but 
the effect is much more striking if both vitamin 
K and bile are used. Many of the chemical 
characteristics of vitamin K are known. 


D1aBETES. Approximately half of those hav- 
ing spontaneous glycosuria associated with 
delayed disposal of ingested dextrose are obese 
and the majority are over 30 years ofage. After 
the weight has been reduced to normal by simple 
underfeeding, these patients remain aglycosuric, 
do not become hyperglycemic when placed 
on maintenance diets containing 300 gm. of 
carbohydrate and exhibit normal dextrose toler- 
ance curves. The occurrence of the hyper- 
glycemia and glycosuria in obese persons may 
depend on the excessive accumulation of fat 
in the liver, with a resulting impairment in its 
capacity to lay down glycogen at the normally 
rapid rate. 


ANEMIA. Balance studies have shown that 
large amounts of iron are retained by the body 
even when relatively small doses are being 
administered and that a satisfactory hemoglobin 
response is obtained in many instances with 
small doses. The commonly used iron prepa- 
rations given by mouth are satisfactory without 
the addition of other metals or other substances. 


CaLcIuM IN PREGNANCY. The depression of 
calcium in the serum observed in late pregnancy 
may be considered a normal condition, conducive 
to a greater economy of utilization of calcium 
derived from food and maternal bodily reserves. 
Severe hypocalcemia during pregnancy may 
reflect either parathyroid deficiency or marked 
nutritional deficiency. Abnormalities in fetal 
skeletal development occur if hypocalcemia is 
severe. Nutritional, hormonic and _ seasonal 
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factors influence the maternal calcium level. 
The influence of season may be only partly 
related to the amount of available sunshine. 


Medical Clinics of North America 
Vol. 23, January 1939 
*Diet in renal disease. C.J. Barborka.—p. 107. 


Diet IN RENAL Disease. There is no patho- 
logic classification of nephritis that can be 
accurately and easily applied for clinical or 
dietetic purposes. It is difficult to make gen- 
eral statements as to the proper diet in nephritis. 
Dietetic treatment should aim to spare the 
impaired kidney, prevent uremia, prevent edema 
and maintain nutrition. The protein varies 
from low to high, salt is usually restricted, water 
intake varies, calories should be adequate with 
high carbohydrate and low fat. Alkaline-ash 
foods should predominate. 


New England Journal of Medicine 
Vol. 220, January 12, 1939 


*The vitamin C status of diabetic patients. V. Sebesta, 
R. M. Smith, A. T. Ternald and A. Marble.—p. 56. 


ViTaMIN C1n DraBETES. The vitamin C status 
of 77 adults with diabetes mellitus was deter- 
mined. Uncomplicated cases whose vitamin C 
intake had been adequate showed levels of blood 
ascorbic acid above 0.80 mg. % and excreted in 
5 hours 400 mg. of ascorbic acid in response to a 
1000-mg. test dose given intravenously. Pa- 
tients confined to bed with surgical lesions, 
even with no fever, tended to show low normal 
or subnormal values. This may reflect a defi- 
cient vitamin C intake incident to low economic 
status. With 4 normal individuals in good 
vitamin C nutrition no effect on blood sugar 
could be observed after the injection of either 
800 or 1000 mg. of ascorbic acid. 


New York State Journal of Medicine 
Vol. 39, January 1939 


*Diet and dental caries. R.W. Bunting.—p. 18. 


Dentat Carries. If dental caries were a malig- 
nant disease terminating in the death of the 
individual, practically the entire population of 
the world would long since have been wiped 
out. Dental decay never occurs on a con- 
tinuously clean surface. L. acidophilus has 
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a high correlation with the activity of dental 
caries. Adequate nutrition will not necessarily 
insure freedom from dental caries. More 
striking and gratifying results have been ob- 
tained by the elimination of sugar and starch 
from the diet than from the addition of minerals 
and vitamins. 


Ohio Health News, State Department of Health 
Vol. 14, December 1, 1938 


*Some school lunch room problems.—p. 1. 
*Tooth theories and facts.—p. 2. 


ScHoot LuncHroom ProsieMs. More whole 
grain bread and cereal should be used in school 
lunchrooms. Even though the children are 
unaccustomed to eating dark breads, the taste 
for them can and should be cultivated. Op- 
portunities for the purchase of candy should be 
reduced to a minimum if not eliminated, since 
the liberal use of candy and highly sweetened 
food is a very important factor in increasing 
susceptibility to dental caries. Commercial 
orangeade and soft drinks should be replaced by 
fresh fruits, fruit juices and tomato juice in 
many lunchrooms. Juice unsold on a given 
day should be discarded, for its vitamin C con- 
tent is destroyed on standing. The tannin 
content of cocoa and chocolate lowers the 
digestibility of milk. Commercial or school 
prepared chocolate milk should contain not 
over 1% of cocoa or chocolate. 


TootH THEORIES AND Facts. Aside from their 
masticatory function, the deciduous teeth 
serve a réle in maintaining the shape of the face 
and also play a part in the processes by which 
nature increases the size of the mouth and face. 
The roots of the baby teeth are absorbed to 
make room for the permanent teeth. The 
strength of tooth structure is dependent upon 
diet. From 7} months before birth until the 
25th year of life, teeth are going through the 
stages of development. Teeth and gums need 
exercise and sufficient calcium, phosphorus, 
vitamin C and vitamin D. 


Ohio State Medical Journal 
Vol. 35, January 1939 


*Nutritional anemias of infancy and early childhood. C. 
V. Moore.—p. 25. 


NUTRITIONAL ANEMIAS. Deficiencies of numer- 
ous nutritional substances may result in the 
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production of an anemia. The specific anemias 
occurring during the first decade of life which 
have been recognized as being related to nutri- 
tional inadequacies are three: (1) macrocytic, 
hyperchromic or pernicious anemia-like; (2) the 
anemia of hypovitaminosis C; and (3) hypo- 
chromic or iron deficiency anemia. The 
mechanism of production, morphologic char- 
acteristics, and problems of clinical management 
for each of these three types are discussed. 


Public Health Reports 
Vol. 53, December 30, 1938 


*Riboflavin deficiency inman. A preliminary note. W. H. 
Sebrell and R. E. Butler.—p. 2282. 


RrBortavin DEFIcrENcy IN Man. A clinical 
syndrome in which a cheilosis (lesions of the lips 
in the angles of the mouth) is one of the early 
symptoms, has been produced experimentally. 
Symptoms are alleviated by the administration 
of small doses of crystalline synthetic riboflavin, 
but are not benefited by 100 mg. of nicotinic 
acid daily. It was suggested that the term 
ariboflavinosis be added to the nomenclature 
of the vitamin deficiency diseases as a designa- 
tion for the clinical condition due to riboflavin 
deficiency. 


INSTITUTION 


Buildings and Building Management 
Vol. 38, December 1938 


*Shall national chain stores be taxed out of existence? 
D. Patman and P. D. Nystrom.—p. 18. 

*Are we decentralizing? J. Laronge.—p. 20. 

Cutting modernization costs. DeW. Ingham.—p. 23. 

Profitable renting policies.—p. 26. 

Tested words that sell. IV. Say it with flowers. 
Wheeler.—p. 33. 

Painting supervision.—p. 34. 

*Tripling rentalincome. J. E.Tufit.—p. 38. 


Vol. 39, January 1939 


Interviewing prospects. C. W. Johnson.—p. 15. 

*Method in management. E. Burke.—p. 18. 

*Fire safeguards. A. W.Nelson.—p. 24. 

Tested words that sell. V. Don’t ask if I ask which. 
Wheeler.—p. 27. 

Entrance and lobby modernization.—p. 31. 

*Decorating for light.—p. 34. 


NATIONAL CHAIN STORE TAXATION. The au- 
thor of the Patman bill favors national chain 
store taxation as a method for restricting chain 
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Southern Medical Journal 
Vol. 32, January 1939 


*Treatment of pellagra with special reference to the use of 
nicotinic acid. J. M. Ruffin and D. T. Smith.—p. 40. 


PELLAGRA. Nicotinic acid in doses of 1.5 mg. 
per kg. (about 100 mg.) per day, given paren- 
terally, is highly effective in the treatment of 
pellagra. The oral dose should be larger. As- 
sociated deficiencies are not affected by nicotinic 
acid. Intravenous glucose and normal saline 
are extremely important in the treatment of 
critically ill patients. In the treatment of 
pellagra, nicotinic acid should be supplemented 
by a well balanced diet. 


Southwestern Medicine 
Vol. 22, December 1938 
*Functional hypoglycemia. J.T. Bennett.—p. 472. 


FUNCTIONAL HypoGtycem1A. A blood sugar 
reading below 80 mg. % is in the hypoglycemic 
range. Symptoms include faintness, weakness, 
restlessness, prostration, stupor, coma, and in 
children hunger, vomiting, nausea and abdomi- 
nal pain. A high carbohydrate diet using small 
frequent meals or a mild ketogenic diet may be 
tried. 


MANAGEMENT 


stores to smaller areas. Of 1500 retail chain 
stores each averaging 35 retail units, only 20 
would be affected by the bill. These would be 
forced to liquidate their unprofitable units 
within 2 years. Proposed advantages include 
the needed revenue for old-age assistance, 
employment for 1,000,000 people, security for 
the small business man, and other similar items. 
Concentration of money and credit and absentee 
control of business would be eliminated. Paul 
Nystrom of Columbia University opposes the 
bill on the grounds that only 23% of the total 
retail business is done by chain stores. Our 
retail system excels because of the keen competi- 
tion which benefits both producers and con- 
sumers. Actually, chain stores leave more 
money in the community. The outcome of the 
bill as seen by Mr. Nystrom is the raising of 
retail prices, the decline in efficiency of distribu- 
tion, fewer goods sold, and other disadvantages 
which would hurt the whole retail system. 
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DECENTRALIZATION. Decentralization implies 
the creation of business sub-centers and their 
growth. This will not cause the disintegration 
of the downtown centers, but the curtailment 
of their 100% expansion. Business will profit 
by this form of growth. 


TripLING RENTAL INcoME. Mrs. Kehrlein 
took over the Hollywood Knickerbocker Build- 
ing and redecorated interiors, using different yet 
harmonizing color schemes in each suite. All 
furniture good enough to retain was modernized 
by paint and new upholstery materials. She 
brought the Knickerbocker from a 65% occu- 
pancy to a 100% occupancy in 3 months’ time 
with increased rather than reduced rates. 


ExLevators. The installation of a specially 
invented waiting time indicator and traffic 
recording equipment on the eight passenger 
elevators in Sutter Building, San Francisco, 
together with revolutionary changes made in 
traditional methods of scheduling cars and by 
using two elevator dispatchers on the floor 
instead of one, reduced lobby congestion and 
ended complaints about slow service. The 
waiting time indicator shows a steady “‘down 
light” on the dispatch board as soon as a guest 
presses the down button and after 30 seconds 
of waiting the light on the board flashes slowly 
and at 45 seconds flashes rapidly. This enables 
the starter to stop non-stop cars on the floors 
where lights indicate longer waits, passing 
floors where the lights are steady. An electric 
time clock starts and shuts off the indicator 
thus preventing misuse by the starters. 


FrrE PREVENTION. The principal causes of 
fires in buildings are: smoking and matches; 
defective electrical wiring and equipment; 
spontaneous ignition of oily rags; defective 
heating equipment and flues; rubbish and hot 
ashes. A detailed program for fire prevention 
should include cleanliness, prompt collection of 
rubbish, frequent inspection and reduction of 
inflammable fluids. Drills, fire extinguishers 
and sprinklers should be established according 
to regulation and demonstrated frequently so 
that employees will know what to do in case of 
fire. One large or two small approved extin- 
guishers should be installed for every 5000 ft. of 
floor space to be protected, and located so that 
they can be reached without traveling more than 
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100 ft. from any point in the building. To cut 
spread of fire, pay special attention to stairways, 
unenclosed elevator shafts, dumb-waiters and 
sky-lights. There are also many “central 
station” services available for a small sum. 
These include: watchman supervisory and man- 
ual fire alarm service, sprinkler supervisory and 
waterflow alarm service, and automatic fire 
alarm service. 


Licut. Light reflecting values of colored sur- 
faces has become an important feature in deco- 
rating a room. Ceilings should be ivory, light 
cream or white in color or have a reflection 
factor of not less than 70%. Upper walls 
should have a 50% reflection factor or be light 
blue, light green, light gray, buff or cream. 
Walls below the level of the window sills should 
be of a moderately dark color. A well organized 
program of cleaning, refinishing and repainting 
will increase light efficiency. 


Chain Store Age 
Vol. 15, January 1939 


*Record keeping simplified for social security, wages and 
hours. F. E. Landau.—p. 12. 

Roomier deliveries, Diesel power-1939 trends in light 
trucks. R. G. Parker.—p. 14. 

*Foreman and Clark’s newest unit spotlights display 
windows and entrance.—p. 18. 

Shall chain stores be taxed out of existence? J.B. Hall.— 
p. 20. 


RECORD-KEEPING FOR SOCIAL SEcuRITY. The 
fourth in a series of articles on methods by which 
chains in various fields are handling social 
security and wage hour records. The methods 
used by a drug store chain as discussed last 
month dealt with the checking of the payroll 
and cutting of the payroll distribution cards 
and balancing totals and are completed in this 
issue. Payroll analysis is the next step in the 
chain’s tabulating method. This analysis sum- 
marizes the wages of each employee in each 
store of every state. Payments for relief work, 
vacation, advances, payroll, and special earnings 
are listed separately in columns on the payroll 
analysis card. A master card is kept for each 
employee. This includes the name of the 
employee, the store number, reference number, 
date of release from the company, district in 
which the earnings are reported, and his social 
security number. The social security number is 
important for it is used for reference and for 
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filing of the payroll distribution cards and indi- 
vidual earning record cards. This last card 
states the wages and earnings, regular and spe- 
cial, deductions for all taxes, and the total net 
earnings. A summary card is compiled quarterly 
foreach individual. This gives the accumulated 
earnings of the individual, the total employees’ 
contributions to the F.O.A.B. and to S.U.I. 
and the total of both. 


DispLay Wrinpows. Lighting, windows, and 
interiors of the new Foreman and Clark Store 
Unit, Seattle, Washington, are ultra-modern. 
Neon letters are in red, white and blue. Well 
lighted, attractive display windows are on two 
sides of the store and along the broad stairway 
to the second floor. The interior of the store 
with its long vistas follows a color scheme of soft 
yellow and brown. 


Consumers’ Guide 
Vol. 5, November 1938 


*In the market for health.—p. 3. 
*How much does it hold.—p. 11. 
Utah consumers work together.—p. 14. 


Vol. 5, November 1938 
*Everybody likes this grading system.—p. 7. 
*Your food supplies and costs.—p. 16. 

Vol. 5, December 1938 


*Editorial.—p. 2. 

*Upholstery fabrics for wear and looks.—p. 7. 
*We, the people.—p. 11. 

*On the consumer front.—p. 13. 


Heattu. A report of the recent National 
Health Conference called by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee to coordinate health and 
welfare activities. The first of two articles 
upon the nation’s available health services and 
the need for a national health program. Rea- 
sons for a thorough campaign to educate the 
public as to possibilities of preventive medicine 
are offered with graphs showing the incidence of 
disease and the status of the people’s health. 


Read labels for 
net contents of all packaged or canned goods. 
Ask yourself these questions when shopping: 
Does it fill the container, how packed, and is the 
container as large as it looks? 


CONTAINERS AND PACKING. 


Some amusing 
and some excellent state and federal laws are 
explained. 
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TEA AND Tea Tasters. A_ comprehensive 
article on tea. Quality tea began with the Tea 
Law of 1897 which provided that all tea entering 
the country should be placed in bonded ware- 
houses and held there until federal inspectors 
could determine that it was wholesome, pure 
and of a certain minimum quality. Tea failing 
to meet standards set for it under this law is 
destroyed at importer’s expense or deported. 
Tea conforming to U. S. standards enters the 
country duty-free. Tea is inspected by the 
official inspectors—‘‘tea tasters’—of the De- 
partment of Agriculture which recognizes these 
varieties of tea: Formosa oolong, Formosa black, 
congou, Java, Japan black, Japan green, Japan 
dust, gunpowder, scented Canton, and Canton 
oolong. Each variety must contain not less 
than 4% and not more than 7% of ash. Teas 
are blended to fit the needs of various sections 
of the country as indicated by variations in 
chemical constituents of the water supply. 
Brewing methods and “tasting” procedures are 
explained. 


Costs AND Foop Supptres. Increased supplies 
of winter and spring oranges and grapefruit; 
larger meat supplies, particularly pork; a smaller 
crop of nuts and reduction of canned tomato 
products are indicated by statistics published 
by the government agencies. 


Epiror1AL. With the increased growth of 
consumer cooperatives the eastern headquarters 
in New York City offered an intensive 12-week 
course in cooperative grocery store management. 
The league’s training staff includes a recently 
engaged trained dietitian, a buyer, field man, a 
representative of the Cooperative League’s 
accounting bureau, the league’s attorney and a 
New York University professor of marketing. 
Equipment includes a new test kitchen and a 
model store. The curriculum includes a study 
of facts about the foods sold and _ technical 
courses about all phases of store management, 
layout and merchandising. 


Upuotstery Fasrics. Dormitory management 
involves intelligent purchasing of durable furni- 
ture. The Bureau of Home Economics has 
proposed standards for 3 types of coverings for 
upholstery—friezes, rib weaves, and damasks 
(including brocades). A bulletin, ‘Proposed 
Minimum Requirements of 3 Types of Up- 
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“Time and Money Saving Meals” is a collection 
of tested recipes and menus which has been 
compiled to give assistance in preparing appe- 
tizing, delicious, inexpensive meals that are 
more wholesome. 

The recipes show how Irradiated Pet Milk 
can be used to prepare dishes with a smooth, 
creamy consistency, fine-grained texture, 


and rich, buttery flavor that are, at the same 
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to Distribute 
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Students 
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time, more wholesome and less expensive. 

The dishes made from these recipes are more 
wholesome because, calling for undiluted 
Irradiated Pet Milk and for Pet Milk diluted 
with less than an equal amount of water or 
other liquid, they include more whole milk 
substances and an extra amount of vitamin D. 

These dishes cost less because Irradiated Pet 
Milk costs less generally than ordinary milk. 
Used as cream it costs less than coffee cream 


—much less than whipping cream. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1450c Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge 


I teach (subjects) 


Name. 


City 


State_ 


copies of “Time and Money Saving Meals.” 


in_ school (grade) 
Address 








(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 


(In writing advertisers, please mention the journal.) 
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holstery Fabrics Based on the Analysis of 62 
Materials”, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Circular 483, price 5¢, gives practical tests for 
each kind of material. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES LEGISLATION. A 
history of 150 years of effort to secure national 
uniformity of weights and measures. Federal 
acts for improving weights and measures in- 
clude to date the Mint Act of 1828, a National 
Bureau of Standards set up by Congress in 1901; 
the Standard Apple Barrel Acts of 1912 and 
1916, and the Container Act of 1928. The bill 
introduced into the last session of Congress to 
set a national uniform standard of weights and 
measures did not come to a vote. 


FALSE ADVERTISING. Enforcing its Misleading 
Advertising Law, New York has convicted 98% 
of the 800 cases prosecuted within the year. 
Convictions have involved companies using 
false advertising, selling slack filled containers, 
advertising under false pretenses and poor 
lettering of signs. There are 37 states with 
similar laws, but none of them has attempted 
such strong enforcement of the law. One 
notable requirement protects the school cafe- 
teria—chocolate milk must be sold as ‘“‘chocolate 
drink” if it is made from skimmed milk and 
contains no butter fat. 


The Horwath Hotel Accountant 
Vol. 29, January 1939 


“Watch those rates in 1939. Editorial.—p. 2. 

A study of Indiana hotels. G.O. Podd.—p. 3. 

*Restaurants—transient and residential hotels.—p. 5. 

*A hotel dining room check: what it shows, and how it’s 
handled.—p. 5. 

Food and beverage costs.—p. 7. 


Rates. Because hotel expenses mounted dis- 
proportionately during 1938 and since union 
activities will force higher payrolls in 1939 
together with an increase in social security taxes 
and an upward trend in commodity prices, rates 
of hotels must be kept up. With travel increas- 
ing in many states and a general up-trend in 
economic conditions expected, 1939 offers a good 
opportunity for hotel rates to at least cover costs. 


RESTAURANTS IN Horets. Chart is presented 
showing annual restaurant percentages of six 
transient hotels averaging 1000 rooms at a rate 
of $4.00, and 6 residential hotels averaging 500 
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rooms at a rate of $3.00. The transient hotels 
show a departmental profit of 15.84% of the 
total restaurant sales against a loss of .40 of 1% 
for the residential hotels. The transient hotels 
show a larger volume of business, lower food and 
beverage costs, and lower ratio for payroll and 
for all expenses as compared with the residential 
hotels. 


Dintnc Room Cueck. Checks of a large tran- 
sient hotel in New York are handed out by 
checker to waiter with the waiter’s number 
and time printed on back; the order is taken and 
the necessary data recorded; the checker im- 
prints the amounts of items which are totaled 
by the cashier; the captain notes this; and when 
the check is paid the cashier marks on both the 
check and receipt “paid” or “charge” and the 
time of payment. 


Hospitals 
Vol. 13, January 1939 


*House management. D.L. Dungan.—p. 88. 
“Distribution of the expense dollar for year ending June 
1938.—p. 124. 


CoMBINING HOUSEKEEPING AND DIETETICS. 
The president of the National Executive House- 
keepers Association, Doris L. Dungan, believes 
that for best results the responsibilities for 
dietary and housekeeping departments in the 
hospital should not be delegated to one head. 
As head of the housekeeping department of the 
West Jersey Homeopathic Hospital, Camden, 
New Jersey, her reasons are that an interest in 
dietetics and the food service will cause neglect 
of the housekeeping, and a hospital needing a 
trained dietitian also needs a trained house- 
keeper. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE HospiTaL DoLtaR. The 
division of the expense of the hospital is shown 
in chart form. The dietary division is 22% of 
the whole. 


Hospital Management 
Vol. 46, December 1938 


M. E. Golder.—p. 34. 
K. L. Atkins, 


Spreading Christmas cheer. 
“Importance of nutrition to infants’ nurses. 
—p. 36. 


TRAINING InFANTS’ Nurses. In the Chicago 
Foundling’s Home, a one year course is offered 
to students in the care of infants, including 
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HERE'S A BOOK 


“PREFACE ... This book 
has been prepared for use 
in teaching and studying 
food preparation equip- 
<_<} ment, its proper selection, 
use and care. It contains complete, 
authentic information concerning the 
development of Aluminum utensils 
and their use in the institutional 
kitchen . . . Today, in the great 
majority of hospitals, hotels, schools, 


“Wear-Ever’” 
Tey 


COOKING UTENSILS 


sanatoriums and other institutions, 
Aluminum cooking utensils are 
standard equipment. Although Alumi- 
num’s advantages are thus quite 
generally recognized, the reasons that 
lie behind its superior cooking quali- 
ties have not been readily available 
... This book, giving that background, 
will be of definite aid to anyone en- 
gaged in dietetic work or study.” 


Margaret Mitchell 
Director, ““Wear-Ever” Test Kitchens 


THE ALUMINUM CooKING UTENs!L Co. 
1303 “*Wear-Ever” Building, 
New Kensington, Pa. 


I should like to have your book, “Institutional 
Utensils.” 


Name___ 





Address_ 
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nutrition and preparation and servicing of food 
for the child. 


Hotel Management 
Vol. 34, December 1938 


*Decoration for hotels.—p. 21. 

*Tips from a housekeeper’s notebook.—p. 43. 

Beauty steps up food profits.—p. 46. 

Decorative touches rent skyline hotel 100%.—p. 49. 
*Purchase, preparation, sale, display of potatoes.—p. 53. 


Horet DEcoRATION. Presentation of specifica- 
tions for decoration of 20 varied hotel rooms, 
including a photograph of each, a floor plan, 
complete specifications, exposure, and rate of 
the room. 


HousEKEEPER’S Tips. Valuable suggestions 
for decoration, utilization of old carpet, lighten- 
ing dark rooms, modernizing kitchenette suites, 
overcoming public aversion to wall seats by 
cushion upholstery, lowering decoration cost of 
ceilings and interiors of closets and cabinets by 
use of paint, and lowering electric light costs 
by adding a radium terminal to each electric 
light fixture that pulls on. 


Potato Stupy. Waste in initial preparation 
of quality graded potatoes is 16%; waste from 
run-of-the-mill, 25%. Results of French frying 
with preparation conditions constant and identi- 
cal for both grades are as follows: quality graded 
require 40% less cooking time, lose 8% less 
weight, show no tendency to shrivel during 
cooling, retain shape when cold, are well-filled 
and thoroughly cooked when broken open, have 
superior flavor, are more tender and even in 
color, with crispier crust. Run-of-mill quality 
have hollow space inside when opened, and waxy 
texture. Potatoes should be a sales rather than 
a “give away” item. Clever organizations 
throughout the country are realizing profits due 
to quality potatoes properly merchandised. 
Methods employed at Grison’s in San Francisco 
are explained in detail. To insure quality, buy 
on specification. Complete specifications for all 
grades are given. U.S. No. 1, size “‘A’’, is most 
economical. Points to look for in potato selec- 
tion are noted. Potatoes should be stored in a 
dark, cool, well-ventilated place, not too damp 
or too dry, with temperature not above 40° or 
below 36°; store in bins or crates and move at 
intervals if stored in piles. 
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Important points to observe in preparation 
are given in detail, including initial preparation, 
amount, time, and seasoning. Types of pota- 
toes include round white, long white, russet, 
red. “Russet Burbank” are best for baking 
and boiling; ‘Rural’ for mashing; “Spaulding” 
for steaming. All purpose potatoes include 
“Early Ohio” “Green Mountain,” ‘Irish 
Cobbler.’’ Carder’s tested recipes for stuffed, 
whipped, baked, au gratin, and French fried 
potatoes are given, including 46 ways of pre- 
paring potatoes. Excellent illustrations make 
this article of great value. 


The Hotel Monthly 
Vol. 46, December 1938 


*A way to handle tip questions at functions.—p. 17. 

“Efficient purchasing for hotels. W. B. Williamson.—p 
23. 

Streamlined age of hotel catering. B. Schimmel.—p. 24. 

*1938 hotel management. H.G. Manning.—p. 25. 

*University of New Hampshire starts hotel course.—p. 27. 

*Innovations on New Haven’s grill cars.—p. 28. 

*Saving money when buying electricity. C. C. Knip- 
meyer.—p. 37. 


Tre Question. Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, places card on banquet table which reads 
as follows: “On this occasion your banquet 
committee has taken care of gratuities to your 
waiter.”. “Please Do Not Tip” appears on 
menus in the Old Dominion Room, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


PuRCHASING. Discussion of methods of control 
used by Blackhawk Hotel Company, Davenport, 
Towa, for linen, china, glassware, and silverware. 
Inventories are taken quarterly of all items and 
compared with a predetermined set-up. Pur- 
chasing is based on these records. Tests of 
tensile strength, shrinkage, and laundering 
durability are made on linen, and test of durabil- 
ity on china before selection. Estimate made 
of the years of service expected from carpets, 
draperies, curtains, and upholstery. Purchas- 
ing policy should be made to fit organization 
with due consideration of quality, price, and 
service. 


HoteL MANAGEMENT. Modern hotels have 
advanced far from the hotels of the old days, 
due to the pioneering work of E. M. Statler 
and other ambitious hotel operators along with 
the change in the type of travel and traveler. 
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WELL NOURISHED BABIES 
ARE CONTENTED 


When fed S. M. A., normal infants show steady 


progress in growth, weight, bone development 


and tissue structure. 


S.M. A. like human milk, is easy to digest 
and assimilate. When diluted according to direc- 
tions it closely resembles human milk, not only 
in proportions of food essentials but also in 


the chemical constants and physical properties. 


S. M. A. is antirachitic and antispasmophilic. 
The Vitamin A activity of each feeding is con- 
stant throughout the year. With the exception of 
orange juice it is usually unnecessary to give 


vitamin supplements. 


S. M. A. is a food for infants... derived from tuberculin tested 
cows’ milk, the fat of which is replaced by animal and vege- 
table fats including biologically tested cod liver oil; with the 
addition of milk, sugar and potassium chloride; altogether 
forming an antirachitic food. When diluted according to 
directions, it is ESSENTIALLY SIMILAR TO HUMAN MILK in 
percentages of protein, fat, carbohydrate and ash, in chemical 
constants of the fat and in physical properties. 


SAMPLES—FREE TO PHYSICIANS 
(Please use professional stationery) 


S. M. A. CORPORATION e¢ 8100 McCORMICK BOULEVARD e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Hotels famous in the old days are still famous 
because they have been abreast of the times and 
a step ahead in rendering service a little superior 
to others. 


Hore Courses. Four year curriculum offered 
by New Hampshire State College designed to 
“train selected young men and women on a 
semi-vocational plan and contribute to further 
development of recreational opportunities in 
New Hampshire,” combines courses in account- 
ing, engineering, home economics, languages, 
and English, with special subjects on hotel 
operation, and requires two summers of work 
in accepted hotels. 


Grit Cars. The initiation of New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad’s 5 new grill cars 
represents a step ahead in railroad dining. 
These cars cater to coach passengers and cost 
$50,000 or 4 less than the regular dining cars. 
Each grill car is 844 feet long and seats 51 people. 
Combination kitchen, serving pantry, dish- 
washing unit, bar and soda fountain is located in 
the center in aspace 6x 20feet. Aisle bordering 
the kitchen connects 2 dining units. Kitchen 
compactness is shown in arrangements of equip- 
ment including broiler, steamer, steam table, 
refrigerator, hot plate and storage space. Staff 
consists of well trained hostess, 2-4 women 
assistants, 2 counter men, 1 barkeeper, and 1 
dishwasher, who work 7} hours per day at $18 
per week or more. Labor cost is } to } that of 
dining cars and food cost is 38% compared to 
49%. Menus are planned by hostess and head 
counterman from what is on hand and the rest 
is requisitioned. Average check is $0.43. 
Soda fountain and bar bring in greatest reve- 
nue. Dining room and kitchen are finished in 
red “Duco” and stainless steel and chromium 
trim. Indirect lighting is used. 


Buyrnc Evecrricity. Suggests a review of 
contract made with power company and change 
to a more favorable rate when possible to reduce 
total bill. A check on the amount of power 
used by heavy duty equipment through installa- 
tion of comparatively cheap meters, and instal- 
lation of recently developed fluorescent lighting 
will also tend to reduce electric light bills. 


Modern Hospital 
Vol. 52, January 1939 


*Food clinics—a health service. O.G. Pratt, F. R. Brad- 
ley and L. Wilkonson.—p. 48. 

*Self-service for the staff. L. F. Hack.—p. 90. 

*Contacts for stimulation. M. E. Smith.—p. 94. 

Food for thought.—p. 96. 


Foop Cuinics. The value of food clinics in 
small and large hospital groups. 


SELF-SERvicE. The results of the change from 
waitress service to cafeteria for the members of 
the staff in St. Christopher’s Hospital for 
Children, Philadelphia, together with food costs, 
color schemes, equipment, and methods of deal- 
ing with food complaints in their new carefully 
planned cafeteria, are given. 


Dretary DEPARTMENT. Gives suggestions de- 
signed to help the hospital dietitian. 


The Nation’s Schools 
Vol. 23, January 1939 


“Lunchroom planning. M. de G. Bryan.—p. 68. 
*Lessons from lunch. L. H. Hoch.—p. 70. 


LUNCHROOM PLANNING. The first in a series of 
articles showing layouts of school cafeterias 
which illustrate good routing. Gives floor plan 
of the Macomber High School Cafeteria, Toledo, 
Ohio. These layouts show many points worthy 
of note: location in respect to outside ventila- 
tion, light, supply entrance, student entrance, 
rest rooms, and lockers; entrances and exits on 
both sides; central location of ice cream cabinet 
for 2-way service; location of faculty dining 
room, and added facilities for better service; 
location of dietitian’s office, storerooms, em- 
ployees’ rest rooms; and arrangement of kitchen 
equipment. 


LEssONS FROM LuNcH. Food education starts 
in the kindergarten at Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and is continued through high school. Nutri- 
tion lessons, health clubs, and the cafeterias 
stress the importance of good food. Very little 
candy and cake is sold. Milk and hot dishes 
are emphasized. Good combinations for health 
are suggested and good food habits established. 
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THIS EDISON-HOTPOINT 
DIAL IS A BIG FOOD AND MONEY 
SAVER. YOU CAN SET IT FOR 

JUST THE 


NO MESSY 
SMELLY STEAM 
EITHER-FOODS 


End the Waste of Old Fashioned Steam 
Table with EDISON HOTPOINT Steamless 





F HOT FOOD STORAGE 


Keeps foods delightfully tasty and fresh. Adjustable tempera- 
ture control governs amount of electric heat needed to keep 
foods at proper serving temperature. 


End Costly Waste of Old Fashioned Steam Table 


Edison Hotpoint’s Electric Hot Food Storage Receptacle does 
EDISON PAN RECEPTACLES a » ot . ” . 
sneaveiiabieies iatinch becwn | away with the food waste caused by cooking out” foods in old 
as No. 200) and 9x 16inch (known | fashioned steam tables. It ends the discomfort, uncertainty 
as No. 165) counter pans. Eithera | . . . 
standard pan, divided pan or two and expense of heat-waste. These amazingly efficient new stor- 
ain ae take ee | age units, with cast-in Calrod heating elements, automatically 
ceptacles. hold the right temperature for each food, whether in the kitchen, 
bain-marie, service counter, or individual service station. The 
right temperature for every food is quickly selected—automat- 
ically mMaintained.j No water. No steam. No pipes. No 
drains. No valves. Put the Edison money-making Hot Food 


Storage Receptacle to work for you now. Write for information 


EDISON GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
5692 W. Taylor Street, Chicago, Ii. 
JAR RECEPTACLES are available 


for four, seven and 10}-quart jars. | Distributed in Canada by CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 

On pened food ateonee — they E H. 

are used for many kinds of sauces, 7 ; : ses 

Sole ue oa cae For sale through Kitchen Equipment Houses 

the fountain lunch they are useful 

as hot fudge or caramel syrup e 
a 'e 


COOKING 
EQUIPMENT 


warmers. COMMERCIAL BEG @>RD 
ELECTRIC q EDISOD p 
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Occupations 
Vol. 17, January 1939 


*Occupational therapy—a new profession. H. S. Wil- 
lard.—p. 293. 

*Use of the occupational orientation inquiry. G. A. 
Wallar.—p. 299. 

If one wants to be his own boss. 

*Cooperative placement service for juniors. 
son.—p. 308. 

*Occupational information and guidance service.—p. 312. 

*Recent occupational trends.—p. 333. 

*Motion pictures for teaching occupations.—p. 335. 

*Book guidance: reviews of recent publications.—p. 366. 


R. R. Updegraff.—p. 303. 
G. Nichol- 


OccuPATIONAL THERAPY. Occupational ther- 
apy is a type of medical treatment prescribed by 
physicians according to the needs of the patient, 
for the purpose of hastening and making the 
recovery of the patient more complete. Tools 
are arts and crafts, educational and recreational 
activities. The therapist must be trained in 
one of six accredited courses approved by the 
American Medical Association. The course 
includes theoretical and technical training and 
clinical affiliations. Graduates find work in 
private sanitoria, state institutions, general 
hospitals, and out-patient workshops. Initial 
salaries range from $65-$100 plus full mainte- 
nance and increase comparable to those in 
similar fields. 


OccUPATIONAL ORIENTATION INQuIRY. The 
occupational orientation inquiry is a self- 
analysis blank designed to help students orient 
themselves vocationally on a broader and more 
responsible basis. The inquiry is composed of 
three parts: an interest and experience history; 
self ratings on interest, knowledge, ability, and 
opportunity for placement in regard to 222 jobs; 
and the subject’s evaluation of his total possibili- 
tiesin each job. The blank gives information of 
value to the student and his counselor, and gives 
a basis for the interviews when the time comes 
to search for a job. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR JUNIORS. 
Two methods are accepted for setting up an 
organized system of placements for school 
graduates by local public school authorities. 
The first effects a cooperative working relation- 
ship with the existing or potential services of 
the Junior Employment Division of the State 
Employment Service. In the second, the local 
board of education may establish, finance, and 
control a separate local placement service inde- 
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pendent of the state service and possibly in 
competition with it. Evansville, Indiana, has 
perfected the working relationship according to 
the first method. Features of their system are 
counseling and record-keeping that provide a 
concerted attack on the placement problem. 


OccUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE 
SERvICE. Maryland has perfected a plan for 
state supervision of occupational information 
and guidance service programs. Federal funds 
may be used if the plan is approved by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Amendments to state 
plans must be made. Excerpts from the 
amendments follow and include: statement of 
need for program of occupational information 
and guidance and its functional purpose; duties 
and qualifications of state supervisor of occupa- 
tional information and guidance service—studies 
and investigations, promotion, supervision, 
records and reports, qualification of education, 
and occupational, teaching, supervisory and 
other experiences. 


RECENT OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS. Improve 
ment in payrolls and volume of employment 
continues to spread into many industries. Pre- 
dicts a definite improvement of conditions over 
1938 for 1939. The field for skilled workers is 
great, but there is some difficulty in finding 
employment for unskilled laborers. More than 
400 occupations are listed for women. Women 
are now competing on the same professional level 
with men in many occupations. 


MotI0N PictTuRES FOR TEACHING OCCUPATIONS. 
The Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., is distributing 
the following films: ‘The Cattleman’’; ‘The 
Wheat Farmer”; ‘The Builders”; “Choosing 
Your Vocation’; and “Guidance in Public 
Schools.” Harmon Foundation, Inc., offers 
“Nurses in the Making.”’ National Association 
of Manufacturers offers ‘“‘Let’s Go, America,” 
“‘America Marching On,” and ‘Frontiers of the 
Future.” 


Book GuripANnce. Both Sides of the Micro- 
phone—Training for the Radio lists the divi- 
sions of jobs in broadcasting from announcing 
to sales promotion and gives thumbnail state- 
ments by outstanding practitioners of radio 
arts. How to be a Leader, gives principles and 
suggestions for leadership. Three chapters of 
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YOULL WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT THESE HIGH-QUALITY, 


LOW-COST DESSERTS 


The General Foods 
man who calls on 


mS trained to Creamy, nourishing puddings... fillings 


d e oO 3 
be helpful oF for pies and cakes in 5 to 7 minutes 
pro : 


at your service. 


THREE DELICIOUS FLAVORS 


Areal, rich Chocolate, a perfect Vanilla 
made from selected vanilla beans and 
a Butterscotch that takes top score in 
taste tests—these are the three flavors 
you get in Jell-O Puddings. We'll match 
these flavors against any similar dessert 
powders. You can makea grand dessert 
in 5 to 7 minutes—all you do is add the 
liquid and cook. Serve plain or with 
cream.And remember—they make tasty 
fillings for pies and cakes, too! 


WE KNOW THE 
IMPORTANCE OF QUALITY 


If you were to choose the ingredients 

yourself you could not select any finer Chocolate flavor con- 
than we use in Jell-O Puddings. We tains milksolids,andre- 
guarantee these products will meet @UITeS = a ae 
the highest standards of purity. Jell-O jecuire the addition of 


: require the addition of 
Puddings are sold by your jobber. milk before cooking. 


GENERAL FOODS + INSTITUTION DEPT. B 
250 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK, N.Y. 


JE i j => PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
ALSO MAKERS OF JELL-O, MINUTE 
TAPIOCA, BAKER'S CHOCOLATE 


(In writing advertisers, please mention the journal.) 
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value to everyone are entitled “one simple rule 
for making and keeping friends,” “helping the 
individual to do better work,” and “selling your 
services and keeping them sold.” 


Personnel Journal 
Vol. 17, December 1938 


*Practical pointers on union relations. M. Greenberg.— 
p. 206. 

*Employed wives increasing. D. Best.—p. 212. 

*Protecting health of workers. Air Hygiene Foundation. 
—p. 220. 

*Training for better letter writing. M.Hall.—p. 226. 


Unton ReExations. Answers practical ques- 
tions on union relations. Layoffs are governed 
by equal division of work; dues are not col- 
lected; labor-saving improvements are intro- 
duced after discussion with union leaders; 
systems of joint rate-setting are agreed upon; 
foremen are converted to the principles of 
unionization; and workers who hesitate are 
brought into the union. 


EmpLoyep Wives. The trend toward an in- 
crease in the proportion of married to single 
women employed is shown by the 1930 census 
with 25.1% as against 32.5% at present. The 
largest increase is in the Middle-West and South. 
Employment in offices and factories are policies 
determined by ease of labor market, skill, 
training, and cost of training new workers. A 
survey covering 154,889 women workers re- 
vealed these policies: in factories there are no 
regulations based on marital status in 50% of 
the cases; in offices, 38.6%; in factories, 13.7% 
do not hire married women; 26.6% of offices do 
hire them. Reasons for not hiring married 
women are the following: less dependable, lose 
more time, less efficient, bad effect on morale 
and public opinion, work only to supplement 
husband’s income, and would rather give single 
women a chance. Nevertheless the trend 
continues to rise upward rapidly. 


PROTECTING HEALTH OF WorRKERS. The Air 
Hygiene Foundation is making engineering and 
medical contributions toward employee health 
improvement. State codes governing health 
hazards, and legal and economic trends will 
greatly improve the lot of the industrial em- 
ployee, and provide an increased well-being for 
the ordinary wage earner and his family. 
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Betrer LETTER WritInG. The effectiveness 
of letters mailed by firms can be increased by a 
letter writing training program promoted by the 
Farm Credit Administration. It recommends 
5 steps: survey of correspondence to find weak- 
nesses; meetings with supervisors to help them 
train subordinates as well as to improve quality 
of own dictation; meetings with employees; 
period of special training; and a follow-up 
survey and report of progress. The cost of the 
average letter in the average firm amounts to 
75¢ per letter. Better letters will result in 
building good-will, promote saving, and increase 
reputation for efficiency and service. A letter 
may be appraised by asking the following 
questions: Is it complete, concise, clear, correct, 
and appropriate in tone? Reduction of length 
of letters has been estimated at 25%—which is a 
considerable saving when the volume of letters 
is large. Training is also valuable as a means of 
increasing growth and morale of the employees. 


Restaurant Management 
Vol. 43, December 1938 


*Locations that pay profits.—p. 27. 

*Preparation standards.—p. 33. 

*How Wheeler’s make toast.—p. 38. 

*Sanitation guaranteed.—p. 42. 

*They don't believe in standard wages.—p. 46. 

*Bonus plan.—p. 52. 

*Wheeler folks tell all.—p. 54. 

*Commissary operation.—p. 58. 

Purchase, preparation, sale, display of potatoes.—p. 62. 
*High speed ups breakage.—p. 71. 


Locations. Either fit a restaurant to an avail- 
able location or find a location suitable for the 
chosen type of restaurant. Place it as near the 
center of the community as possible, near trans- 
portation terminals, adjacent to commercial 
hotels, close to mixed office buildings and not 
near a specialized office building. Seek side of 
the street devoted to men’s rather than women’s 
interests. For location on outskirts of the city, 
consider volume of through traffic, suburban 
traffic passing, nearness to residential sections 
and whether easily accessible by car. Final 
step is to estimate percentage of trade from each 
source to determine number of customers. 
Rent should be between 4-12% of income. 


PREPARATION STANDARDS. Standardize your 
food combinations by making and keeping a 
record, teaching your employees standard 


reer sews 
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T’S SMART to vary your daily hot breads with something 

different—something as special and popular as Banana 
Bran Muffins. Here’s a fresh fruit muffin that’s good 

morning, noon, or night—a muffin that tastes good 

hot or cold, and keeps moist and fresh for hours. 
These Banana Bran Muffins are easy to make 
and fit especially well into the institu- 
tional menu. Try them and mail 
the couponfor other original 


recipes! 


BANANA BRAN MUFFINS 


Amount for 1 muffin: 6 dozen muffins 15% dozen muffins 


214 ounces mixture 10 pounds 2 ounces mixture 26 pounds 10 ounces mixture 
p 


INGREDIENTS AMOUNTS OR WEIGHTS cost AMOUNTS OR WEIGHTS | COST 


Flour 2 pounds 5 pounds 

Soda 1 ounce 2% ounces 

Salt 1 ounce 2% ounces 

Sugar 14 ounces 2 pounds 3 ounces 
Bran 2 quarts 5 quarts 

Eggs 8 1 quart 

Sour milk or buttermilk lg pint 14 pints 

Melted shortening or oil 8 ounces 1 pound 4 ounces 
Bananas*, peeled 4 pounds 8 ounces 11 pounds 4 ounces 


*Use all-yellow or fully ripe bananas 


Sift together flour, soda, salt and sugar. Add bran and mix well. Beat eggs well. Add milk and short- 
ening and blend. Add bananas, beating only enough to break them into small pieces. Add flour 
mixture, mixing only enough to dampen all flour. Turn into well-greased muffin pans and bake in 
a moderate oven (375° F.) 30 to 35 minutes, or until muffins are done. 


es | 
é 


Send for FREE Quantity Recipes 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY, Home Economies Dept., Pier 3, North River, New York City 
Please send me free, tested banana recipes, in quantity proportions, printed on handy 4x 6 file cards. 


Name. 





Address, ee 


UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
JADA-339 
Gm am om op om ane ne Oe Ge GD OD OO ee ee ee ee ee es 


ee oe oe os se 


PP ae SP a eran an enema ae 
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portions, checking plates that are returned half 
eaten and checking through central office to see 
if correct portions are yielded from stated 
amount prepared. 


Crisp Toast. Use fork to place bread in toaster 
and to take it out, and as a stabilizer while 
buttering with the blunt end of a French knife. 
Place Melba toast strips under the toast on the 
plate to keep bottom slice from becoming soggy. 


SANITATION. When serving fruit juice from 
counter, stir it with spoon, pick up dish with one 
hand and napkin with other, and using napkin 
as holder pick up fruit juice glass and place on 
counter; put napkin on plate and picking up 
glass near bottom place it on napkin on plate. 


STANDARD Waces. If you know what the 
labor cost must be in order to get the gross 
profit, pay your employees what they are worth 
as long as you keep within this figure. Have 
concrete evidence and records to prevent appar- 
ent favoritism; when making payroll increases 
make them gradually; train your employees well 
and pay them good wages. 

Bonus PLAN. A unique plan is described 
whereby waitress is given incentive to sell more 
food. This plan keeps them on the job, reduces 
labor turnover, gets better work and more in- 
come and assures a better type of employee 
for the job. 
WHEELER’S TALK. Timely article giving com- 
blank. 
school program and curriculum in 
Wheeler’s. 


plete application Includes _ training 


use by 


COMMISSARY. 
be to control quality and portions, centralize 


Purpose of commissary should 


buying, standardization, and save buying time. 
Food cost control and storeroom control can be 
combined. 
BREAKAGE. Post cost of dishes and charge 
breakage due to carelessness to employees. 
Train how to carry, wash, scrape, and stack, and 
proper water temperature using cracked and 
chipped dishes for practice. 
usual percentage of breakage. 


Chart indicates 
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School Life 
Vol. 24, January 1939 


Editorial.—p. 103. 

H. C. Hutchins.—p. 114. 

M. F. Ryan.—p. 122. 
B. W. Frazier.—p. 


Education in the C.C.C. Camps. 

Policies for American education. 

*New government aids for teachers. 

*Trends in certification of teachers. 
123. 


GOVERNMENT Arps. “Common Colds,” Sup- 
plement No. 135 to Public Health Reports, 5¢. 
“Coffee—From Brazil to You,” a film loaned for 
postage. “State Labor Laws for Women,” 
Part 1. Summary, 5¢; Part 2. “Analysis of 
Hour Laws for Women Workers,” 10¢. ‘‘Whole- 
sale Markets for Fruits and Vegetables in 40 
Cities,” Department of Agriculture Circular No. 
463, 15¢. 


TRENDS IN TEACHING. Requirements for teach- 
ing qualifications are rising, caused by increased 
specialization. Certification centralization in 
the state board of education secures more 
effective control. Fewer certificates are issued 
upon an interstate exchange basis. Probation- 
ary periods and greater education of applicants 
is the trend. 


Science Leaflet 


Vol. 12, December 1938 

Synthetic substances. 

*Grading and labeling of meat, poultry, and eggs. C. H. 
Hildebrant.—p. 28. 


Series of articles.—p. 2. 


Vol. 12, January 1939 


*Clothing. 

Microscopy of wool. 

*New synthetic fibers. 
15. 

Fishes. P. F. English. 

*Modern minor fibers. 


Editorial.—p. 2. 
M. Blatman.—p. 13. 
P. B. Mack and C. R. Phillips.—p 


p. 31. 


L. Kelly.—p. 34 


Buyinc. Intelligent buying requires the use of 
government specifications for meat, poultry and 
eggs. A regional system of standards is sug- 
gested for eggs in order to conform to customs 
and needs of localities. A complete bibliogra- 
phy for available specifications of these products 
is given. 


CLOTHING Fasrics. Tells how the Empress of 
China encouraged silk cultivation in 2700 B.C. 
and how the secret of the source of silk finally 
filtered into Japan and Europe. Japan now 
supplies the greatest amount of raw silk. Silk 


treatment and luster is explained. The final 
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Accidental Discovery 


Gelatinized Milk precrEASES INCIDENCE OF 
UPPER RESPIRATORY INFECTIONS 
IN INFANTS 


Many a useful discovery 
has resulted from a chance 
finding by a keen observer. 


Two years ago a group of university workers fed 
milk containing 1 and 2% plain, unflavored gel- 
atine to a group of infants. There was a lower 
incidence of vomiting, diarrhea, and constipation 
than in control groups. As a corollary, they noticed 
that those receiving the gelatine formula suffered 
fewer upper respiratory infections. This was inter- 
esting enough to demand further study. The work* 
was recently repeated in two different clinics and 
the results substantiated. Knox Gelatine (U.S.P.) 
was used. It is 100% pure U.S.P. Gelatine—85 % 
protein—in an easily digestible form—contains no 
sugar and should not be confused with factory- 
flavored, sugar-laden dessert powders. 


* Further Clinical Observations on Feeding Infants 
Whole Milk, Gelatinized Milk, and Acidified Milk. 
C. Loring Joslin, M.D., F.A.A.P.; Bulletin of 
the School of Medicine, University of Maryland; 
Jan. 1939. 

Write Dept. 466 


JOHNSTOWN NEW YORK 


Name 


Please send reprint 
of Joslin study 


Street. 


City 2 a Sate 
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luster is excelled by few rayons. Good quality 
silk is one of the strongest fibers known. Wool 
has a more complicated microscopic structure. 
Many grades of wool are used and it is difficult 
to discriminate between these. Labeling is 
inadequate. Cellulose fibers are listed. The 
four processes of rayon are listed with flow 
sheets and the characteristics and comparisons 
of the final fabrics are explained. Descriptive 
terms, trade names and tests are all given. 
Rayon is now the accepted term for all synthetic 
silk. 


New Frsers. Over 300 million pounds of 
rayon were used in the U. S. in 1937, and 54 
million pounds of silk. Majority of silk is 
imported for hosiery. DuPont Fiber 66 or 
“Neylon” is a fiber under experimentation and 
offers greater elasticity. ‘‘Lanital’’ is a synthetic 
wool made from skimmed milk. ‘Vinyon’’ is a 
product from resins. 
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More Mopern Fisers. Cellophane retains 
luster and does not tarnish. It is cut in strips 
and used in place of metallic threads, but it 
cannot be washed successfully and must be 
woven closely with high percentage of another 
fabric. Lastex is-a fine rubber thread about 
which threads are wrapped. It does rot wrinkle 
and returns to original shape. Filatex is a rib- 
bon-like thread twisted and covered with 
another fiber. Controlastic has a fiber core 
covered with rubber tube and recovered with 
fiber. Glass fibers, used for draperies, wall 
coverings, and novelty fabrics, are in experi- 
mentation. Some advantages include fire, 
moisture and rust proof, chemical resistency and 
nonshrinkability, low flexibility and elasticity. 
Metallic threads are most satisfactory when 
wrapped about another fiber. “Lanatin” is a 
wool substitute from hemp, rami, etc., usually 
combined with wool in weaving and very similar 
in appearance to wool. 
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AUTHORITATIVE FACTS 
about BREAD IN THE DIET 


Good Bread. Our best and most economical source of food-energy. 
An important source of valuable protein. A necessary foundation for 


the protective foods. 


New and attractive literature on Bread in normal and reducing diets 


is now available from the American Institute of Baking. 


This reliable and accepted material will be sent without charge to 


dietitians. The coupon is for your convenience. 


DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITION 


American Institute of Baking 
9 Rockefeller Plaza New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send copies of your literature on bread. 
Sc sitissnctuibsnt dleicaioeeeaimiantnyaataapabidl 
Address sta eableaaiaioeille 
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American Dietetic Association—Los Angeles 
Meeting. By December 1 over one hundred 
reservations had been made at the Ambassador 
Hotel for persons attending the 1939 annual 
meeting in Los Angeles, August 27-31. The 
Ambassador Hotel is expecting a large number 
of guests in 1939 because of the many people 
traveling to California to visit the Golden Gate 
International Exposition in San Francisco. For 
this reason early reservations are urged in order 
to obtain adequate accommodations. All those 
who are planning to attend the meeting are 
urged to send in reservations now. Few single 
reservations are available, therefore those who 
plan to attend should arrange to share a room 
with either one or more persons. Those who 
have attended other annual meetings know the 
many advantages of staying at the hotel selected 
as headquarters, so do not delay writing the 
Ambassador for accommodations. 

Rates at the Ambassador are $4.00 per day, 
per person, two in a room with twin beds and 
bath; $3.50 per day, per person, four in two 
connecting rooms with bath between, individual 
beds; $3.25 per day, per person, three in a room 
with bath and individual beds. 

If less expensive accommodations are desired, 
write directly to the Ambassador Hotel and 
necessary arrangements will be made at one of 
several apartment-hotels within a few blocks of 
the Ambassador. 

A complete list of committee chairmen for the 
Los Angeles meeting follows: Local Arrange- 
ments, Katharine Brown, associates, Helen E. 
Walsh and Marguerite Richards; Program, 
Mary W. Northrop, associates, Elizabeth Hay- 
ward, Jessamine C. Williams, and Helen B. 
Anderson; Hospitality, Elsie Jo Nelson, asso- 
ciates, Essie Elliott and Charlotte Sloan; Tick- 
ets, Mildred Chase Cooke; Trips, Reeva Hin- 
yan; Pages and Ushers, Lucile Stout; Publicity, 
Octavie de Beaulieu; Local Chairman of Exhibit 
Space, Mary L. Smull; Local Chairman of 
Program, Dorothy Ruggles; Day in San Fran- 
cisco, Gwen Wedlake. 


Dates of Annual Meetings, State Dietetic 
Associations. The following is a list of state 
associations for which the date and place of 
annual meetings and the name of the national 


NOTES 


officer representing the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation at each meeting have been announced: 
Kansas (with Kansas Home Economics Asso- 
ciation) March 24, Kansas City, Angeline Phil- 
lips; Texas, March 24-25, Austin, Beula Becker 
Marble; Missouri, April 7, Columbia; Ohio, 
(with Ohio Hospital Association) April 11-12, 
Columbus, Sarah Elkin Braun; Florida and 
Georgia (jointly) April 14-15, Jacksonville, 
Anna M. Tracy and Sarah Elkin Braun; Vir- 
ginia, April 20-22, Roanoke, Anna M. Tracy; 
Oklahoma, April 21-22, Tulsa; New York, May 
4-5, Saratoga Springs, Beula Becker Marble; 
and Pennsylvania, May 12-13, Hershey, Beula 
Becker Marble. 


Membership Refundsto States. At the Octo- 
ber 12, 1938, meeting of the House of Delegates, 
A. D. A., it was voted that the matter of refunds 
from the national association to states be post- 
poned but that an “Honor Roll’ of states not 
requesting membership refunds be published 
from time to time in the JouRNAL. According 
to the association’s business office the following 
states have signified that they no longer wish to 
receive this refund: Illinois, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, California, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
the District of Columbia. 


Anna M. Tracy. Perhaps one of the largest 
audiences ever reached by a president of the 
American Dietetic Association greeted Miss 
Tracy at the midwinter fair, an agricultural 
short course of the Louisiana 
Institute at Lafayette, Louisiana, on January 13. 
Following an address of welcome by the presi- 
dent, Mr. L. E. Frazer, Miss Tracy spoke to a 
gathering of 3500 people on ‘Opportunities for 
Men and Women in the Food Industries”. 
Following her address, the Hon. William Jardine, 
former United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
spoke. 


Southwestern 


Home Economistsin Food Industries. Under 
this section of the JourNAL for August-Septem- 
ber 1938 comment was made concerning the 
dark future pictured for the home economics 
graduate in industry by an editorial writer of 
Food Industries. The same publication for 
November 1938 carries an open letter from Dean 
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WHY RY-KRISP IS SO HELPFUL 
IN CASES OF COMMON CONSTIPATION 


HIGH ABSORPTION POWER 


Ry-Krisp, because of its low moisture 
content, only 6.8%, and its porous 
structure, has an exceedingly high 
absorbing power— one wafer, carry- 
ing only 4.5 grams of available car- 
bohydrates, will absorb 5 times its 
weight in water. Note moisture con- 
tent of dry and saturated Ry-Krisp 
wafer at left. 


HIGH PENTOSAN AND CRUDE 

FIBRE CONTENT 
Ry-Krisp is simply whole rye, salt 
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Annie Louise MacLeod of Syracuse University 
in which she points out that industry, having 
driven women out of the home, at least for the 
pre-marriage years, can expect to see women 
looking for positions. It is but reasonable to 
expect as well that they would prefer what might 
be supposed to be their “proper vocation” in 
industry and the commercial world. Dean 
MacLeod points out that Syracuse graduates, 
at least, who plan to enter business are required 
to have a year of advanced economics. 

With regard to the deluge of home economists 
looking for jobs, Dean MacLeod states “after 
all, they do have to look, don’t they?” She 
further states that one home economics woman 
who now holds an important and highly paid 
position in business applied for one hundred 
jobs the month after she graduated and landed 
the hundred-and-first. 


Hospital Diets. American Business Survey 
for January 1939 under the heading “Science 
and the Professions,” comments on the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition at Montefiore Hospital, New 
York City. In this hospital the per capita cost 
of feeding has been reduced to an average of 
fifty cents per day. According to the writer 
the hospitals have been able to make this reduc- 
tion of expense coupled with better nutrition for 
patients only through the efforts of trained and 
experienced dietitians. In 1938 the voluntary 
hospitals of New York prepared and served 
36,124,444 meals to 427,720 patients at a total 
cost of $9,101,391.77. This amount represents 
25 per cent of the total hospital income. It is 
further stated that ‘‘thus it will be seen that the 
dietetic angle is one of the most significant 
aspects of hospital service; important from the 
therapeutic and medical angle, important from 
the angle of administration”. 


Teachers College. Field Practice Course in 
Institution Management. This course given at 
the New York Hospital July 3-August 12 offers 
observation and experience in the management 
of hospital food service. Students enroll during 
the regular summer registration period at 
Teachers College June 30 and July 1. Fees, 
including registration, amount to $82. 

The course is equally divided into administra- 
tion and diet therapy. Administrative experi- 
ence is given in menu planning, food ordering, 
purchasing, food stores control, use of quantity 
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recipes in food preparation, food accounting, 
payroll analysis and control of supplies and 
equipment through inventories. For study of 
diet in relation to disease and experience in diet 
administration, assignments are made to the 
various Clinical services. A series of lectures is 
given on recent advances in nutrition and read- 
ings from a selected bibliography are assigned 
for discussion. 

Students become acquainted with the educa- 
tional work of the hospital as it is presented for 
patients, student nurses and medical students, 
including: (1) individual and group instruction 
of in-patients on prescribed diets and special 
teaching of children to “Work and Play the 
Healthy Way”; (2) classes in nutrition and milk 
formula preparation for mothers in the Woman’s 
Clinic Pavilions and a series of talks on good 
nutrition for patients attending the pre-natal 
clinic; and (3) instruction in the Nutrition Clinic 
to out-patients, student nurses, medical students 
and special students. 

For further information write S. Margaret 
Gillam, The Society of the New York Hospital, 
525 East 68th Street, or Mary de Garmo Bryan, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Edwin J. Cohn, Ph.D., professor of biologic 
chemistry, Harvard University Medical School, 
Boston, delivered the fourth Harvey Lecture at 
the New York Academy of Medicine January 19. 
His subject was ‘Proteins as Chemical Sub- 
stances and Biological Compounds.” 


Inez Somers, formerly with the Ward Baking 
Company, is now associated with the General 
Baking Company, the bakers of “Bond Bread,” 
as home economist. 


Canadian Dietetic Association. The date, 
June 16, will mark a new milestone in the short 
history of the Canadian Dietetic Association 
when the fourth annual meeting convenes at 
Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, in the highlands of 
Ontario. 

Marjorie Bell, program chairman, is arranging 
an interesting and instructive program which 
will include a report of an extensive study of 
family food consumption recently completed in 
Toronto and papers on the newer developments 
in nutrition. 

Lake of Bays, one of the most beautiful sec- 
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tions of Northern Ontario is easily accessible by 
rail, bus or motor. The motor trip from To- 
ronto over King’s Highway 11 to Bracebridge 
then east to Norway Point, a total distance of 
140 miles, is both beautiful and full of historical 
interest. It is also within three hours of 
the famous “Quints”. Information regarding 
routes is available at Canadian or United States 
Railway offices, Foster’s Travel Service or the 
American Automobile Association. 

Apart from the very great natural beauty of 
the location and the comfort of luxurious sur- 
roundings and traditional good food, is the fact 
that Bigwin Inn gave dietitians in Canada their 
first real opportunity in commercial food work. 
Since its second year, the entire food service has 
been under household science management. 
Violet Ryley was the first dietitian and the suc- 
ceeding ones have all been associated with her 
before going to Bigwin. The inn is operated on 
the American plan. It is located on Bigwin 
Island and ferry service is maintained to Nor- 
way Point on the mainland where cars are left. 
In order to dispel any impression that the over- 
head will be prohibitive, arrangements have 
already been made for two in a room at $6.00 
each, which includes garage, golf and sightseeing 
trip by boat. 

This is the association’s first venture in having 
a meeting in a resort hotel and it is earnestly 
hoped that it will be an inducement for a record 
attendance. 


District of Columbia Dietetic Association 
held the January meeting with the district home 
economics association. The joint dinner meet- 
ing of these two groups is an annual custom and 
the event is always eagerly anticipated by the 
members. This year Adela Rogers St. John, 
the writer, delighted the audience with a most 
entertaining talk. 

At the executive meeting in December, Helen 
Burns, the president of the district dietetic 
association, appointed Melva Bakkie to survey 
the possibilities of a dietetic exhibit to be used 
at the meetings of the doctors, dentists and 
nurses in the vicinity. 

Delaware Dietetic Association is still working 
toward fiiliation with the national association. 
Pearl MacDonald, extension nutritionist for the 
state of Delaware at the University of Delaware, 
Newark, succeeds Alma McDougall as state 
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president. Ione Warren of the Delaware Hos- 
pital, Wilmington, is secretary. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. The annual 
meeting was held at Manteno State Hospital, 
Manteno, Ill., February 10-11, 1939. As the 
meeting coincided with the midyear session of 
the Executive Board of the A. D. A., Lucile D. 
Bates, president of the Illinois association, in- 
vited the members of the board to attend the 
Manteno meeting as guests of the state associa- 
tion. Invitations were also extended to faculty 
members and senior students of the Home Eco- 
nomics Departments of the various colleges giv- 
ing nutrition courses in the state of Illinois. 
Twenty-six colleges received these invitations. 
The following papers were presented at the open- 
ing session on February 10 with Mildred Bonnell, 
vice-president, presiding, and Dr. Ralph Hinton, 
superintendent of Manteno State Hospital wel- 
coming the guests: ‘‘Dietetic Assurance”, Beula 
Becker Marble, president-elect, American Die- 
“WPA Food Projects in 
Illinois State Institutions”, Mrs. Gladys Frazier, 
WPA Food Supervisor of Illinois. 


tetic Association; 


At the informal dinner meeting with Miss 
Bates presiding, the following papers were pre- 
“Some Administrative Procedures’, 
Anna M. Tracy, president, American Dietetic 
Association; ““High-Lights of Student Dietitian 
Training Inspection’”’, Adeline Wood, inspector 
of training courses, American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. 

The February 11 session with Ella M. Eck, 


sented: 


president-elect, presiding, consisted of the fol- 
lowing program: “The Site of Action of Four 
Water-Soluble Vitamins’’, Dr. Siegfried Maurer, 
associate professor of pathology, University of 
Chicago; “Calcium and Phosphorus Metab- 
olism”, Dr. C. I. Reed, professor of pathology, 
University of Illinois, College of Medicine; 
“The Dietitian as a Business Manager’, Mr. 
James P. Cox, fiscal supervisor, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 

Christine R. Pensinger presided at luncheon 
with the following speakers: ‘“‘Administration of 
State Institutions”, Mr. A. L. Bowen, director 
of Department of Public Welfare, State of 
Illinois; “Food Fads and Fallacies”, Harriet 
Barto, assistant professor of dietetics, University 
of Illinois. 

Forty exhibitors were represented at the 
Manteno meeting. According to the Illinois 
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Bulletin for February 1939, the state association 
membership now totals one hundred and thirty. 

According to the Bulletin, Mary J. Eppel has 
resigned her position at Presbyterian Hospital 
to become foods editor of the Chicago Daily 
Times. 

Louise Hagel, formerly of St. Luke’s Hospital 
is now at Georgetown University Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Martha Stephens Leitch has resigned 
her position at Cook County Hospital to become 
a nutritionist with the Chicago Relief Adminis- 
tration. 

On November 15, 1938, Frances Floore of 
St. Luke’s Hospital took over the management 
of the main kitchen, formerly under the super- 
vision of a steward and purchasing agent. 
Frances Ware from Barnes Hospital in St. Louis 
is the new administrative dietitian. 


Louisiana Dietetic Association. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Mrs. Elva J. Kahrs; vice-president, 
Ouida Moore; secretary-treasurer, Marie Cin- 
coski. The appointed committee chairmen are: 
Eleanor Bowdoin, nominating; Sister Euphemia, 
administration section; Mary Brakel, profes- 
sional education; Margaret Davenport, com- 
munity education; Susie Geiger, diet therapy; 
Adele Corey, program; Marie Cincoski, member- 
ship; Ouida Moore, publicity. 

Anna M. Tracy, president of the American 
Dietetic Association, honored the state associa- 
tion by a visit on January 11. A banquet with 
thirty present, was given for her at Antoine’s 
Restaurant where she was greeted by a former 
student of Florida State College for Women, 
Dr. Helen Carter, who is now head of the Home 
Economics Department of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Mr. Meigs O. Frost, internationally 
known reporter from the New Orleans States 
gave an address of welcome. Miss Tracy spoke 
on “The Status of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation”’. 

On January 11, Miss Tracy also visited the 
University of Louisiana as a guest of Dr. Helen 
Carter. 


Maryland Dietetic Association met at the 
Franklin Square Hospital January 10, with 
Elfreida Kuebler as hostess. The program was 
arranged by the Diet Therapy Section, Betty 
Olsen, chairman. Dr. G. Canby Robinson, 
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lecturer in medicine at the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, spoke to the association on 
“The Relation of Adverse Social Conditions to 
Digestive Disturbances.” ‘‘Therapeutic News 
Notes”’ were then presented by members of the 
Diet Therapy Section as a résumé of the work 
done in their sectional meetings. Following 
the meeting, a very delicious luncheon was 
served by Miss Kuebler and her staff. 

Members of the association were invited to 
attend a lecture on anemia by Dr. M. Wintrope, 
associate in medicine at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, February 9. 

Ernestine Becker, associate of Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum of the School of Hygiene, will begin her 
series of lectures on nutrition on March 2 at 
8.00 p.m. at the Phipps Clinic of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. All association members 
and everyone interested in these lectures are 
invited to attend. 

Ruth Graham of Johns Hopkins Hospital 
has been appointed secretary of the association 
following the resignation of Helen Baughman. 
Josephine Anderson, of the Sheppard and Enoch 
Pratt Hospital, has been appointed a member of 
the program committee. 

Arrangements are being completed for the 
state convention in April, with Ruth Hoover 
in charge of the program. 

The annual Conference of Food Service 
Directors will be held in Baltimore, November 
2-4. Mary Faulkner, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education of Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed local chairman. Members of the state 
home economics and dietetic associations will 
cooperate with the Conference delegates to make 
their convention a success. While in New York 
recently, Alma Bering, president of the Mary- 
land Dietetic Association, and M. Dickerson, 
vice-president of the Maryland Restaurant 
Association, were invited to attend a sectional 
meeting of the Conference. 

The Department of Education is sponsoring 
a training course for soda fountain employees. 
Vera Stemple of Patterson Park High School is 
teaching this at the Girls’ Vocational School. 

Hazel Benson, who completed the post- 
graduate course at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
October 1, has joined the staff as ward dietitian. 
Helen Nelson, formerly assistant ward dietitian, 
has been appointed dietitian in charge of the 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Service. Ruth Gra- 
ham has been appointed dietitian in the Nurses’ 
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Cafeteria to replace Mildred Ware, who has 
accepted a position at Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster. 

Elizabeth Boyer, a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota, and Mary Elizabeth Book, a grad- 
uate of Iowa State College, have entered training 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. On 
January 3, a paper on “Nutritional Require- 
ments in Pregnancy” was read by Dr. Maurice 
B. Strauss, instructor in medicine at Har- 
vard Medical School and junior visiting phy- 
sician at Thorndike Memorial Hospital. This 
paper will appear later in the JOURNAL. 

Beula Becker Marble entertained her third- 
year Harvard medical students’ class in nutri- 
tion on Sunday evening, January 29, at a supper 
at her home. The dietitians from the teaching 
hospitals connected with Harvard Medical 
School were also invited. 

On February 10, Mrs. Marble spoke at the 
Illinois Dietetic Association meeting on the sub- 
ject “Dietetic Assurance”. On February 13 
and 15 she lectured to the postgraduate students 
in dietetics at the University of Minnesota. 

Several changes have taken place in the Beth 
Israel Hospital Food Clinic. In October, Marie 
Mayer Alexander returned as chief of the clinic, 
after having been in Europe for a year. While 
there she visited nutrition workers and dieti- 
tians, hospitals and laboratories, in Ireland, 
Scotland, England, Italy and Scandinavia; met 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins and worked in 
his institute at Cambridge; attended a course of 
lectures on the vitamins by Dr. Leslie Harris, 
and the International Physiological Congress in 
Zurich. Rae R. Goldberg, who has been acting 
chief in Mrs. Alexander’s absence, remains in 
the Food Clinic as associate. Miss Goldberg 
has taken over health education work, and has 
set up health education posters and exhibits in 
the Out-Patient Department. In December 
the Food Clinic moved into a large new room 
which had been entirely decorated and refur- 
nished to meet the clinic’s special needs. The 
clinic, by means of its new stove-icebox-sink- 
cabinet-unit, now has the facilities necessary for 
demonstrating food preparation to the ambula- 
tory patient. Two housewarming parties were 
given, one in December for the hospital person- 
nel, and the second in January for food clinic 
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dietitians, community health and public health 
nutritionists in Boston. 

Several of the graduates of last year’s Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital student dietitian 
class have accepted new positions. Beula 
Anderson is doing therapeutic work at the Mil- 
waukee Hospital, Milwaukee. Edith Groome 
has charge of two cafeterias which serve both 
inmates and employees at the Colorado State 
Mental Hospital. Helen Wallace is doing some 
research work under Dr. John R. Murlin at the 
University of Rochester Medical School. She 
states that they are doing some very interesting 
diabetic work which it is hoped will further 
knowledge of the use of insulin orally. 

The Joseph H. Pratt Diagnostic Hospital, a 
new unit of the New England Medical Center, 
opened for patients at the end of December. 
The hospital was made possible by a gift to the 
Boston Dispensary from William Bingham, 2nd, 
for the further development of the program of 
extending medical opportunities to the physi- 
cians of New England by offering facilities for 
the special study of diagnostic problems. It is 
a beautiful building with modern equipment, 
lecture hall, offices, medical library, laboratories, 
complete X-ray facilities, suite for technical 
diagnostic procedures and a floor each for ward, 
semi-private and private patients, attractively 
decorated and perfectly equipped. The dietary 
department has a tiled, stainless steel serving 
room on each floor and one special diet kitchen. 
Dishes, silver and glassware and cooking equip- 
ment are most attractive. Besides the general 
food service consisting of regular, special and 
research diets, the dietary department gives 
bedside instruction in special diets and aims to 
discuss the principles of good nutrition with all 
of the patients. Eleanor Wedburg is the ad- 
ministrative dietitian for the New England 
Medical Center; Elizabeth Kingsbury, diet 
therapy dietitian for the Pratt Diagnostic Hos- 
pital; and Janet Ennis, assistant for both 
departments. F 

Frances Stern, Boston Dispensary Food 
Clinic, has recently returned from a two months 
trip to California. 

On January 25, Frederica Beinert participated 
in a demonstration of the Well-Child Conference 
Unit which the Division of Child Hygiene, Mass- 
achusetts Department of Public Health, ar- 
ranged for the Massachusetts Dental Society. 
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germ, malt, dried brewer’s yeast, dicalcium phos- 
phate, table salt and soluble iron salt (iron and 
ammonium citrate). 


APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS 
pramiuie: 9. Sera « Horas 6 he SG 
Protein ae ee eee . 12.4 
Carbohydrates other than Crude Fiber 

(by difference) . ens . 74.9 
Bat. Cecier- Gath) sicercw oe of RS 
Cram Ree is) 58 cee, yi evar er oO 
Aa CR gs EO eS eae 
Includes: 

Calcium . 

Phosphorus . 0.80 

Iron re ee 0.03 
Food Value: 105 Calories per ounce. (1 ounce 
is 1114, to 12 level tablespoonfuls.) 


*When V, oz. of dry cereal is combined with from 4 to 6 
oz. of milk, for feeding, the crude fiber is .14% to 1%, 
i.e., a low-fiber food. 


0.68 


Send coupon for complimentary 
sample and detailed information 


Dept. 233, Fremont, Mich. 
Please send, without charge, sample of the new 
Gerber’s Dry Pre-Cooked Cereal Food and detailed 
information including analysis file card. 


NAME____ 


ADDRESS 
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Plans for the New England Health Education 
Institute to be held at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in April are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. The institute, which is expected to 
attract many of the leading health educators in 
this section, is scheduled for April 21-22. The 
highlight of the program is a general open meet- 
ing to be held on Friday evening, April 21. The 
topic to be discussed at this meeting is ‘“Co- 
ordination of a Community Health Program’’. 
Dr. C. E. Turner, professor of biology and pub- 
lic health at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee. 

Bertha Shapleigh Burke, assistant in nutri- 

*tion, Harvard School of Public Health, recently 
discussed the diet in early childhood at the 
Whittier Street Health Unit, Roxbury. This 
lecture was one of a series offered to graduate 
nurses in the Boston Health Department, the 
Boston Public School Department, and the 
Boston Community Health Association under 
the auspices of the Harvard School of Public 
Health and the City of Boston Health Depart- 
ment. 

Many members of the association attended 
the recent mid-winter meeting of the New 
England Home Economics Association at Sim- 
mons College. Dr. Harold Chope, health 
officer, Newton, Massachusetts, spoke on ‘“The 
Réle of the Home Economist in the Community 
Health Program”’. 


Greater New York Dietetic Association. Dr. 
Grace McLeod, professor of nutrition, Teachers 
College, spoke on “Recent Findings in Nutri- 
tion’ before the association on January 9 at 
Teachers College. 

Helen Somers, formerly assistant to Adeline 
Wood at Mount Sinai Hospital, has been ap- 
pointed head of the dietary department. Miss 
Wood, who plans to complete her master’s 
degree at Teachers College, is now inspecting 
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training courses for dietitians to be approved by 
the American Dietetic Association. 

Jane Murphy, formerly at Montefiore Hos- 
pital, has accepted a position as head of the 
therapeutic division at St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
New York City. Lucile Rice, formerly of 
Birmingham, Alabama, has replaced Miss 
Murphy at Montefiore. 

Katherine Raemer, formerly attached to the 
Food Clinic at Mount Sinai and more recently 
at Bryn Mawr Hospital, Pennsylvania, was 
recently married to Mr. James Dooley of Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania. 

Alta B. Atkinson, chairman of the Adminis- 
tration Section, arranged a panel discussion on 
“Problems of Personnel” which was held at 
the American Red Cross headquarters on 
February 27. 


News from Advertisers and Exhibitors. 
Hoffmann- LaRoche, Inc., announces a new im- 
proved “‘Cal-C-Tose”’ being supplied to the drug 
trade and to institutions which provides in each 
dose of 2 heaping teaspoons, 1000 I.U. vitamin C 
(or 50 mg. ascorbic acid) ; 2000 U.S#@. units vita- 
min A; 150 I.U. vitamin B,; 20 Sherman-Bour- 
quin units vitamin Be; and 1000 U.S.P. units 
vitamin D. The addition of vitamins A and D 
and the increase in the amounts of B; and B, 
have been effected without any change in price. 
The packages are the same size as heretofore: 
12 oz. and 5 lb. Berocca ‘Roche’, vitamin B, 
(thiamin chloride) is now available in liquid 
dosage form as “Elixir Berocca”. The elixir is 
marketed in an 8 oz. bottle, each fluid ounce 
containing 5 mg. (1665 I.U.) of vitamin B;. A 
vitamin concentrate similar to “‘Vi-Penta Perles” 
is now available as “Vi-Penta Drops” in a 
smaller size suitable for administering to infants 
and children. The standard packages include 
15 cc. and 60 cc. vials. A new family size of 
Vi-Penta, a box of 250 Perles, is now on the 
market. 
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To TEMPT THE APPETITE 
OF... 


SUGGEST RENNET CUSTARDS 


@ Often it is a problem to include foods in 
the diet which appeal toa convalescent appe- 
tite, and at the same time are easily digested 
and nourishing. Rennet custards made with 
the 6 flavors of‘‘ JUNKET’”” RENNET POWDER 
provide dozens of delightful variations, and 
often are the means of adding important 
nourishment. 


FREE ... Ask on your letterhead for our new book: 
qiturional “Dietary Uses of Rennet Custards,” and for samples 
packed in ins hold sizes of ““Junket’”’ Food Products. Address Dept. 253. 


wyYNKET OE RENNET dames “THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS” 


Not sweetened Ce ook Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
(In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 


_JUNKET RENNET POWDER 


TRAD E-MARK 
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Dry milk solids is the most economical form of 
non-fat milk solids available. It is clean, whole- 
some, and easy to use, and is particularly valua- 
ble for improving the nutritive value of institu- 
tional diets. 

Because of the comparatively low cost of this 
product, it is economically sound to include dry 
milk solids in many dishes. Its addition to a food 
very commonly reduces the cost per hundred cal- 
ories and at the same time materially improves the 
protein and mineral value. Ask for bulletin 503. 


*Dry milk solids is the product resulting from the removal 
of fat and water from milk. It contains not more 
than 144% butterfat and not more than 5% moisture. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK 
INSTITUTE, Ine. 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


—Needed by 2” adult man 
for a day 
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WHO'S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


William L. Coffey is a native of Milwaukee 
and received his A.B. degree from Marquette 
University and the D.D.S. degree from the 
Physicians and Surgeons School. From 1915 to 
1921 Mr. Coffey served as secretary for the 
Board of Administration of the Milwaukee 
County Institutions. In 1921 he was appointed 
manager of the Milwaukee County Institutions 
which position he holds at present. In 1934 he 
served as state administrator for the Civil Works 
Administration and the Wisconsin Emergency 
Relief Administration as a voluntary worker. 
In the same year he received the Distinguished 
Civic Service award from Marquette University. 


Marie L. Casteen, B.A., Illinois Wesleyan 
University, also received the B.S. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where 
she specialized in foods and cookery. For sev- 
eral years following her graduation, Miss 
Casteen taught cookery in normal schools and 
state universities, having done pioneer work in 
developing the Department of Foods and Cook- 
ery in the New Jersey State College for Women. 
She was also one of the first trained women to 
achieve success in the hotel and restaurant field. 
For a number of years she was associated with 
the Colonnade Lunch Company of Cleveland, 
a chain of restaurants specializing in the home- 
cooked type of food. This was one of the first 
organizations to employ women to supervise in 
food preparation and service. For several years 
Miss Casteen has been a lecturer at Teachers 
College on ‘‘Problems in Hotel Cookery.” 

She has held her present position as director 
of the recipe research department and in charge 
of food supervisors of the Hotels Statler Com- 
pany, Inc. for the last ten years. She was 
brought into the Statler organization by Mr. J. 
L. Hennessy, vice-chairman of the board of 
directors and vice-president in charge of cater- 
ing, who felt the need of getting the American 
woman’s point of view on hotel cookery. At 
first her work was concerned with the introduc- 
tion of American desserts—pies, cakes and 
puddings—into hotel cookery. Recipes were 
developed, tested, checked and standardized for 
the pastry department. Later on the same 
type of service was carried over into the salad, 
sandwich and vegetable departments. Working 
closely with the hotel chefs she introduced new 
ideas and checked the methods used in prepara- 
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tion of typical American dishes concerned with 
meats, poultry and soups. 

A more recent advancement initiated by 
reason of Miss Casteen’s successful work was the 
installation of women supervisors in charge of 
pantries and the vegetable cooking departments 
of the Statler hotels. Positions vary somewhat 
in the different hotels; in some the food super- 
visor is also in charge of the pastry department. 


Bertha E. Beecher is assistant to the super- 
intendent, in charge of the personnel of The 
Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. She served 
as dietitian at the same institution from 1917 to 
1927. Miss Beecher is a popular speaker on 
the subject of institution management, and is a 
recognized authority on personnel management 
and problems of equipment. 


Quindara Oliver Dodge is associate professor 
of Institutional Management and director of 
Vocational Simmons College; and 
director of Vocational Training Department, 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston. She was a contributor to this JouRNAL 
for July 1937, and was noted editorially in the 
JouRNAL for November 1933 on her accession 
to the presidency of the American Dietetic 
Association for 1933-1934. Mrs. Dodge is 
director of one of the four administrative train- 
ing courses approved by the American Dietetic 
Association. Her background of 
experience as chemist in charge of the Food and 
Water Department Test Laboratory of Pitts- 
burgh, as hospital dietitian, as a teacher and as 
an executive in charge of commercial food pro- 
duction, along with her active interest in her 
professional organizations, permits her to speak 
with authority on the subject presented in this 
issue. 


Practice, 


diversified 


Mildred J. Leigh, A.B., has been dormitory 
director and assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, since 1930. Her teaching 
interests are concerned with institution manage- 
ment. Following her graduation from Cornell 
University, she was a teacher of home economics 
in the secondary schools in Tennessee. Miss 
Leigh is a past-president of the Montana 
Dietetic Association and a member of the state 
council of the Montana Home Economics 
Association. 








